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Fair 


Victory Tepesition 


Premiums $60,000 Insuring the Greatest Horse, 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Pet Stock 
and Dairy Shows of the Year. 





A Blue Ribbon at 


Syracuse Means 


Something in the Breeding 


Business. 





All of the High Class Attractions of a Great Exposition. 
Two Horse Shows, Doe 
Tractor Demonstrations Will Feature Farm Machinery Show. 
Acres to Be Plowed and Prepare: 


cuit Races, 


Grand Cir- 
Show, Band Concerts. 


Sixty 
for Planting. 








Syracuse, Sept. 8-9-10-11-12-13. Admission 50 Cents 
DATES FOR CLOSING ENTRIES 

te m 8 \ug ap i PPOSRtS cc cccccccccccceed August 

KK ‘ tle \ugus i Fruits eonecccencsescosoesed August 

‘ Shee August I Flowers eeece cccccceed August 

» Swh Aug ) j Farm Products .. «+++. August 

! Poul Au 8 iN Domest ‘ August 

I Farm In net and Muacl t Se; ri Ly Boys and Girls (Amateur)..... .Bept 
T’rize st for the al lepartments v mailed on application t the secretary, New 

York St I Syra ‘ \ \ 





Peach Tree Borer 


has been successfully controlled with 


“SCALECIDE” without 


‘digging out’’. During 


September and October the young borers are just 


beneath the outer bark. 


Write at 
Report upon the 


once—right 


without a copy. It’s 


is incurred. A postal card will bring it. 


THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY 


“Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles” 


now—for 
vork done 
Borer by the use of “SCALECIDE.’ 
directions for the application. 
free for the asking and no obligation 


Then is the time to apply 


Experiment Station 
in controlling Peach Tree 
This report includes 
You can’t afford to be 


Address Dep’t 12 


. %. PRATT COMF ANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


50 Church St. ~ 





JUNIOR AMERICA GRAIN ata 


New York City 


THRESHERS 


Write us today for prices 
and particulars, 
















For the Farmer who wants to do 
his own Threshing, this moderate 
price rig means ec 
faction, it offers 
and splendid inducements to the 
dealer. A record of reliability 






DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. * ENN. 











HARVESTER Fo... oaecae 


Since 1861, 
Cane and Kaffir Corn. Cuts and 
throws in piles on harvester. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal toa 

ys orn Binder. Sold in every state Price only $25 with 
fodder binder. The only self gathering corn harvester on 
the market that is giving universa) satisfaction.—Dexter 
L. W ward, Sandy Creek, N « writes: ‘'3 years ago | 





“il your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times 

of the machine if 1 could not get another one 

» F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla.: ‘‘Works 5 times 
better than | expeectec Saved $40 in laber this fal. Roy 

>, Farmersville, Ohio I have used a corn shocker, 

€ binder and rowed machines, but your machine 
beats the nm all and take less twine of any machine | 
ever used."’ John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma. ‘Your 
harveste rf gave good satisfaction while using filling our 
Silo.’’ K Ruegnitz, Ot Colo Just received a letter 
from my father saying he received the corn binder i he is 
rutting on and cane now. Says it works fine and that I can sel 
lots of them next year Write for free catalog showing picture 
of harvester at work and testimonials 


PROCESS MFG.CO.,, Salina, Kansas 





our | 
| Pin This ‘a2 dericelsorist Raversiecrs | 
] rier rye it Guarantees you the full benefits of | 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarentee 





| omen 





2 && INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 
A Farquhar Hydraulic 

<9 Koa Cider Press will turn 
© * 5 your culls into good 


























selling cider. You can 
a it also make money 
pressing for your 
, neighbors. 
oz : Our high pressure con- 
T iy sieactiak gets all the juice 
SJ : ¢ from the apples with mini- 
mum power. Presses in 
sizes from 15 to 400 barrels 
——- + =—— aday. New Catalogue 
giving full particulars gree on request. 
A.B. Parquher Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We aiso make Engines and Boilers, Sow Milis, 1 Toreshers, atc. 
No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Less? 
Save 40 per cent on bailing 
cost! ** Figure your saving by 
Brine, straight sire. No Bale 
en Get wise to the new 
method introduced b the mar- 
velous new patent Self-Thread- 
No blocks or 
men. Make big, Fane 
topes 


ing Hay Press. 
bnetas for adie 08 "Watene 7 tab ry ying al 
. r pon 
oP ae wonderful new press. Wr:se ~ today--NUW W 
Threader Press Mtg. Co., 618 Crash Sthebvbatwertn aad 
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Sveeceeece en scanenenensaamanonme 


The Fair Season 





State Fairs 


Alabama, Birmingham .............. Oct 6-11 
Connecticut, Berlin ............... Sept 22-27 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 
ID - ‘endeseGeess ob ie Ou bs Ce eee Sept 15-20 
Illinois, Springfleld ..........0000:5 Aug 15-23 
Indiana, Indianapolis ................ Sept 1-6 


International Livestock Exp, Chicago, 


Iowa, Des Moines 
Kansas, Hutchinson 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Michigan, Detroit 


Minnesota, Hamline .. 


Missouri, Sedalia 
Nebraska, Lincoln 
New Jersey, Trenton 
New York, Syracuse 
Ohie, Columbus 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 
Erie ... 


Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Nashville 


Covecsces Aug 


Nov 29-Dee 6 
20-29 


29-Sept 7 


senesenes Aug 30-Sept 6 
“ug 9-16 








Tennessee, Tri-State fair, ~~ eed Sept 20-27 


Vermont, White River Junction -Sept 9-12 
Virginia, DEED se ecccvcccesooes Oct 6-11 
West Virginia, Wheeling ............ Sept 1-5 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ..............Sept 8-13 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK 


Altamont, 
16-19 

Angelica, 
16-19 
Broome, Whitney Point. 
) 


Albany, 
Allegany, 


Cattaraugus, Little Val! 


ley. g } 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk 
Fredonia, S 9-13 
Chemung, Elmira 
S 20-0 5 
Chenango, Norwich 
A 26-29 


Chenango, Aftor “So 12 


Clinton, Plattsburg 

S 8-12 
Columbia, Chatham 

S 1-4 

Cortland, Cortland 

A 18-22 
Delaware, Delhi, S 9-12 
Delaware, Wa S 2-5 
Dutchess, Pougt ‘ 

Ss 1 3 
I Hambur s 7 
} x. West S 2 
I n, Mi 

s ) 
( Bi: 

Ss 
( ‘ \ ~ 
J , 4 


S 1-4 
N York, New ¥ 
5 - 
New York, New ¥ 
\ > 
Oneida, Ron A 26-29 
oO la, Ve S32 7 
On la, Boonvy 8 2-5 
Ontario, Ca laig 
S 18-20 
Ontario, Naples. S 10-13 
Orange, Middlet 
2-16 
Orleans, Albior S 3-6 
Oswego, Fulton S 1-5 
Oswego, Sandy Creek 
19-22 
Otsego, Cooperstown 
$ 1-3 
Otsego, Morris, 8S 50-038 
Otsego, Oneonta, S 15-19 
Otsego, Richfield Springs, 
Queens, Mineola, s 23 


Troy. 
Nassau, 
Ss 


Rensselaer, 
Rensselaer, 


St Lawrence, Canton 


26-29 


A 
St Lawrence, Cota ne 
burg 9-12 


3t Lawrence, Gouver- 
> A 19-22 

St Lawrence, Potsdam, 

S 23-25 
Saratoga, Ballston Se. 
Schoharie, Cobleskill 

S 22-26 
Schuyler, Watkins, 

S 28-26 
Seneca, Waterloo, 

§ 23-25 
Steuben, Bath. S 23-26 





Steuben, Horne!) 
Steuben, Troups!n 
Suffolk, Riverhead 

S 16-19 
Sullivan, Monticello 

A 26-29 
Tioga. Owego. S 9-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca 

§ 16-19 
Tompkins, Trum r rsbur <. 


26-29 
Ulster, Ellenv lle, 

Al 

Warren, Warrensburg 
A 19-3 
Washington, Hud 

Falls, 

Washington, Car 





A 
Wayne, Lyons, 8 
Wayne, Newark. A: 
Wayne, Palmyra. S 25-2 
Wyoming, Warsaw 

A 19-22 
Yetes, Penn Yan, 8S 3-6 
Yates, Dundee, 0 8-10 

OHIO 

Adams, West UU) 

S$ 9-12 
Allen, Lima, $8 9-12 
Ashti ‘ouie Jefferson 

A 19-21 
Athens, Athens, A 19-22 
Auglaize, Wapokoneta, 

S 16-19 
Belmont, St Clairesville, 

§ 9-12 
Brown, Georgetown, 

0 7-10 
Butler, Hamilton. 0 7-10 
Carroll, Coreen, 

$ 30-03 
Champaign, Urbana, 


A5 
Clark, Springfield, 
A 12-15 





Clermont, Owensville. 
19-22 
Clinton, Blanchester 
A 19-22 


Columbiana, a, 
6-18 

Coshocton, C« eon 

O 7-10 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 

S 10-13 
Cuyahoga. Berea. 8S 16-18 
Darke, Greenville. 

A 25-29 
Defiance, Hicksville 

S 16-19 


Erie, Sandusky, S 23-26 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
0 15-18 


Fayette, Washington 
H A 13 


é ) 
Fulton, Wauseon, S ) 
Geauga, Burton, 8S 16-19 
Greene. Xenia, A 5-8 
Guernsey, Old Wasl 
ton, Ss 03 
Hamilton, Carthag 
A 15-16 
Hancock, Find 
S 17-20 
Hard kK \ : 
H ( Sl 3 
ii N ° 
A ’ 
H I S 24-2 
u \W 
j 
J i 








M s 
M ‘ \ 
M 1 Ss 2 
M \ ! 
\ ‘ 
M Daytor 
1 
Morg Met 
v Ss 12 
M Mt ¢ i 
S$ 25-26 
Muskingu: Zanes 
Al 
Noble, Caldwell! ‘ 
Paulding, Pauld ng. 
12 
Portage, Ravenna 
A 26-29 
Preble, Eaton, 
S$ 29-0 3 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 7-11 


Richland, Mansfield, 
$ 23 





Sandusky, Fremont, 
Sis 
Seneca, Tiffin. A 
Shelby, Sidney, s 
Stark, Canton S 2 
Summit, Akron, 
$3003 
Trumbull, Warren, S 2-5 
Tuscarawas, Dover, O 6-9 


Union, Marysville, S 2-5 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8S 1-5 
Warren, Lebanon, $9 12 
Wayne, Wooster, 06-9 
Williams, Montpelier, 
8S 9-13 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
S 8-12 
Wy — Upper San 
dusky, S$ 2-5 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Adams, Bendersville, 
D 17-19 
Allegheny, Imperial, 
8S 24-26 
Armstrong, Dayton, 
8 iY 6 
Armstrong, Apollo 3-9 
Beaver, New irighton 
24-27 
Bedford, Bedford, 
S 30-0 3 
Berks, Reading S 16-20 
Berks, eae A 19-22 
Blair, Altoona, S 16-19 
Bradford, Towanda, 
S 2-5 
Bradford, Athens, 
8 15-20 
Bradford, Troy, S 9-12 


Sucks, Quakertown, 
Sept 5-6 
tutler, North W ashing: 
ton, 12 
Butler, Butler. ‘s 2-5 


Cambria, Carrolltown 
S 9-12 
Emporium 
S 23-26 
Lehighton, 


Cameron, 
Carbon, 


Centre, Centre 
Ss 
Chester, West Chestcr 
A 27-30 
Clarion, Clarion, S 16-19 
Clearfield, Clearfield. 
S 16-19 
Columbia, Bloomsburg. 
S 30-0 3 
Crawford, Conneaut 
A 26 


Lake, 
Crawford, Thupitie, 
9 


Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 3ratz, 
E!k, 


St Mary’s, 
Erie, Corry, 








Erie, Erie. A 18-23 Wayn Honesd: 

Erie, Wattsburg, 8 2-5 a are 8 bo. 03 
Green, eee s 7 Wremiee, Punkban - 
Greene, Comtchom, York. York, a | 


{ 
16-19 York, Hanover, § 23-26 
ypengien. Hunting. 
O 27-3 


1 
Indians, Indiana, 8 2-5 Weer venernen 
Jefferson, oe ee State Fair. Wheeling, 
Jefferson, ee g Harrison, Clarksburg, _ 
A 19-2: ge 
> - 8S 9-1 

Juaniata, Port Royal, 
3 0-12 MARYLAND 
sancaster, zancaster, | ste: . 

8 30-0 4 Dorchester, ( ambridge, 


3 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Frederick, Frederick, 


26-29 ) 21-24 
Lehigh, Allentown, 99-97 Worcester, Pokomoke 
<< City, A 19-22 
Luzerne, Dallas, 9 Wicomico, Salisbury, 
Lycoming, Hughesville, — 
“O 21 “24 NEW JERSEY 


McKean, Smethport, 
8 ¢ 


12 Camden, Gibbsboro, 
Mercer, Stonebaro, A 2-8 1 
S 22-25 Gloucester, Pitman, 
Mercer, Mereer, S 17-19 20-5 
Mifflin, Lewistown, Mt Holly, Mt Holly, 
N S$ 9-12 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, Interstate, Trenton, 
§ 1-5 S$ 2-03 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
$ 9-13 CONNECTICUT 
Northumberland, Milton, 
0 7-lW Chester, Chester. 238 
Perry, Newport, | (t Fair Assn, Harttord, 
30-0 3 
Philadelphia, Philadel- Ct State, Berlin, 


phia, 8 2 
Philadelphia, Danbury, Danbury, 


8 1-5 
Putiags- 
phia, 5-8 


-11 
Somerset, Somerget, Durham, Durham, 0O 1 
Granby, (¢ 2 
4 
7 


8 30-0 3 Granby, 1 
Somerset, Meyersdale, Guilford. Guilford, 8 2 
S 16-19 Lyme, Lyme, 81 
Sullivan, Forksville, New London, Norwich, 
0 1-3 8 1-3 
Susquehanna, Montrose, Norfolk, Norfelk, 35-@ 
8 9-12 North Stonington. North 
Tioga, Mansfield, S 16-19 Stonington, S 16-18 
Tioga, Westfield, § 9-12 Rockville, Rockville, 
Union, Lewisburg S 9-12 
0 14-17 Stafford Springs, Staf 
Venango, Oil City, ford Springs. O 14-16 
O 29-31 Washington, Washing- 
Warren, Warren, 8S 2-5 ton, S5 
Washington, Arden, Windham, Brooklyn 
A 26-29 23-25 
Washington, Burgetts Woodstock, Woc stor! k, 
town, s 02 S 16-17 


Hides at Top Prices 


market is to 
have al 


To discuss the hide 

review what these columns 

ready said more than once, a marked 
; 


upward price tendency owing to rela- 


tive scarcity of raw material and in- 
ordinate demand for leather. Condi- 
tions at the close of July verify what 
has been printed, and accentuate 
fact o record breaking  pric¢ 

ll classes of cow and « 












fo ‘re j a wide range \ 
such prices and what.is paid for an 
individual skin by a country deale: t 
interior shipping point. 

Yet the little table here printed 


shows the remarkable advance since 


last winter. It must be rome mbered 
that these prices apply to selected lot's 
of the grades named as gathe red and 
shipped from country points, then 
sorted in city warehouse and sold to 
anners. It will be noted, for exam 
ple, in the very best grades of green 
If skins, country take-off, as finally 


York, leather manufac- 
pay around ‘” cents a 
against 50 cents at New Year's 

These quotations must be’ sharply 
shaded for sales of small lots or single 
skin in the country to provide for dis- 
tribution and salting charges and mid- 


New 
now 


sold in 
turers 
pound, 


dlemen’s profits. But even with that 
go back to the old days of low prices 
and we will find that a dozen years 


ago really high-class hides wholesaled 


at 10 to 12 cents. In the low level of 
the {4s down to 5 and 7 cents a 
pound. In calf skins present values 
add materially to the rate paid for 
dressed veal. 

The background of this great up- 
ward slant is world shortage in hides 


Enormous quantities of 
used during the war for 
shoes, harnesses, saddles, belts and 
other equipment, and wastage was 
terrible. Meanwhile flocks and herds 
in Europe were being rapidly deplet- 
ed. An attending condition was and 
still is the shortage in ocean shipping 
to transport raw hides and skins from 
South America, Australia, etc, to work 
into leather. 

It will require months and in a way 
years to restore an equilibrium in 
world necessities. Meanwhile prices 
are high, with no relief in sight ‘or 
all kinds of footwear, also harness, 
saddles, belting, gloves, carriage and 
automobil upholstery. In trade cir- 
cles a further stiff advance in the 
prices of shoes is predicted owing to 


and leather. 
leather were 


the utterly unprecedented conditions 
in the leather and hide market. 
TOP PRICES ON COUNTRY TIDES 
Chicago Julv15 Mavl Mari Jan 10 
Buffs No 1....... . 45¢ 25e 2le 21'%4e¢ 
Calf skims ...... . T2e 45¢ 35c¢ 34c 
New York 
Green calf skins 
Me 2B cccescccs «++ 90¢ 72e 60c 50c 
No 2 .ccccccecsese S86 70¢ 58c¢ 48e 
Bee © encactepencs 65¢e 47c 35¢ 28e¢ 


Based on price per skin recent quo- 
tations in New York for the three 
trade. weights were around $6.50, $7.50 
and $8.50 each. 
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August Price for League Milk 


Basis is $3.13 a hundred—Study of net to producer and factors involved 


os HE DAIRYMEN’S league stands 


monuments to co-eperative ef- 
fort ever tried in this country. 
It has gone head and shoulders 

, above the well meaning, but 
fancy, millionaire-financed schemes which 
city men have occasionally attempted to put 
over on the country people. Why? Because 
jt started on rock bottom, with honest to 
goodness farmers at the bottom of it, in be- 
tween and 6n the top. Its whole personnel 
has been composed of producers from the 
very start and commercial meddlers have 
not been able to get a hold of the driving 
reins. 

There have been dark and stormy days in 
the last few years, but from each battle with 
middlemen the league has emerged so much 
the stronger from the fray. It is the power 
of the dairy field today, and as the schedule 





of market milk prices is issued and accepted - 


each month by the trade it seems a delightful 
contrast to the experiences of three.and four 
years ago. 


League Price for August Milk 


The league has set the August price at 
$3.13 a 100 pounds for milk testing 3% but- 
ter fat, and classified when pasteurized as 
grade “B” milk, according to the regulations 
of the New York city department of health. 
This quotation is for the distance zone of 
200 to 210 miles from New York city. The 
customary sliding scale of 4 cents a 100 
pounds for each 0.1% increase in butter fat 
is in effect as previously. According to the 
contracts in force, this gives the range in 
price of 3% milk from $3.35 a 100 pounds in 
the district of 16 miles or less from New 
York city, down to $3 in the zone 390 to 400 
miles. The lowest price for league milk 
in sections greater than 400 miles from 
New York is.$3 a 100 pounds also, the 
same provisions holding as for the last dis- 
tance zone, 

This system of market milk prices holds 
good for all members of the Dairymen’s 
league who supply the enormous trade in 
New York city and for markets not governed 
by special local prices. The situation in 
some localities has been such that it was 
necessary for the league to provide special 
contract prices to meet local conditions. 

The largest locality affected is the Buffalo 
district, where a flat price is quoted in addi- 
tion to the general system of price-fixing for 
areas greater than 400 miles from New York 
city. League members may sell in this 
area for $3 a 100 for 3% milk, with the 
usual differential for butter fat of 4 
cents a 100 pounds for each 0.1% va- 
riation, or they may sell at a flat price of 
29% cents a gallon or $3.24 a 100 pounds. 
The flat rate of sale has had a firmer hold 
upon the Buffalo district than the areas re- 
moved from a large city. The Rochester dis- 
trict has the quotation for the flat price only, 
the rate per 100 pounds being $3.41. 

Although these prices are net to the farm- 
er, roughly speaking, there are often several 
items which must be taken into account be- 
fore the producer has the real net price. The 
customary cost of can rental of 20 cents a 





today as one of the greatest’ 


can per month or 5 cents on the weekly basis 
must be subtracted from the above prices. 
This value is small, of course, and believed 
entirely justified by the league. Where the 
farmers are co-operatively running their 
shipping stations this item does not enter, 
and the growing tendency is toward owner- 
ship of cans rather than rental from one of 
the large distributers. There are a few 
places, however, where the distributers have 
thought it advisable to lean the cans without 
cost to their old patrons. 

The cost of hauling is a larger item and 
one that deserves mare attention on the part 
of the producer. It would be fatal to esti- 
mate the average cost of hauling milk to the 
shipping station, as the cost varies so great- 
ly in the different sections, and without re- 
gard to method of hauling, amount of load 


ke 
League Prices by Distance Zones 
e-Freight Rates—, 

40-qtcan 100lbs Aug 3% 

Distance cents cents 100 lbs 

10 miles or under...........- 19.5 23.0 $3.35 
Over 10, under 20 miles..... 21.0 24.5 3.33 
Over 20, under 30 miles..... 22.5 25.5 3.32 
Over 30, amder 40 miles..... 23.0 27.0 3.31 
Over 40, under 50 miles..... 24.5 28.5 3.29 
Over 50, under 60 miles..... 25.5 30.0 3.28 
Over 60, under -70 miles..... 26.5 31.0 3.27 
Over 70, under 80 miles..... 27.5 $2.0 3.26 
Over 80, under 90 miles..... 28.5 33.5 3.24 
Over 90, under 100 miles..... 29.5 34.5 3.23 
Over 100, under 110 miles..... 30.0 35.5 3.22 
Over 110, under 120 miles..... 31.0 36.5 3.21 
Over 120, under 180 miles..... 32.0 37.5 3.20 
Over 130, under 140 miles..... 33.0 38.0 3.20 
Over 140, under 150 miles..... 33.5 39.5 3,18 
Over 150, under 160 miles..... 34.5 40.5 8.17 
Over 160, under 170 miles..... 35.0 41.0 3.17 
Over 170, under 180 miles...%.36.0 42.0 3.16 
Over 180, under 190 miles..... 36.5 43.0 3.15 
Over 190, under 200 miles..... 37.5 44.0 3.14 
Over 200, under 210 miles..... 38.0 44.5 3.13 
Over 210, under 220 miles..... 39.0 45.5 3.12 
Over 220, under 230 miles..... 39.5 46.5 8.11 
Over 230, under 240 miles..... 40.0 47.0 8.11 
Over 240, under 250 miles..... 40.5 48.0 3.10 
Over 250, under 260 miles..... 41.5 48.5 3.09 
Over 260, under 270 miles..... 42.0 49.0 3.09 
Over 270, under 280 miles..... 42.5 50.0 3.08 
Over 280, under 290 miles..... 43.0 50.5 3.07 
Over 290, under 300 miles..... 44.0 61.5 3.06 
Over 300, under 310 miles..... 44.5 52.0 8.06 
Over 310, under 320 miles..... 45.0 53.0 3.05 
Over 320, under 330 miles..... 45.5 53.5 3.04 
Over 330, under 340 miles..... 46.5 54.5 3.03 
Over 340, under 350 miles..... 47.0 55.0 8.03 
Over 350, under 360 miles..... 47.5 55.5 3.02 
Over 360, under 370 miles..... 48.0 56.5 3.01 
Over 370, undey 380 miles..... 48.5 57.0 3.01 
Over 880, under 390 miles..... 49.0 57.5 3.00 
Over 390, under 400 miles..... 49.5 58.0 3.00 











or the distance covered. Attention is called 
to two extremes, one an excessive cost, and 
the other “dirt cheap,” as the saying goes. 
Dairymen at one point in the south central 
part of Tompkins county, N Y, pay 30 cents 
a can for a haul of four miles, while those 
in a locality in western New York give but 
20.cents a can for a carry of 38 miles. A 
hauling charge of 30 cents a 40-quart can, 
or, roughly, for each 87 pounds of milk, 
makes quite a hole in the milk receipts. 

Where farming groups together in the de- 
livery of their milk to the shipping station, 
the cost is much more reasonable, and it is a 
marked advantage when the local branch of 
the Dairymen’s league lias its own truck to 
gather the daily milk. The cost of opera- 
tion is figured each month and levied upon 
the members according to amount hauled and 
distance covered. 

The time of delivery is also a factor in this 
hauling proposition. Sometimes the trans- 
portation is handled by a man who- gathers 





the milk very early in the morning, and often 
at a lower cost to the farmers because work 
is done so early in the day. Of course, there 
are two sides to the question. Working so 
early in the morning, the hauler has the rest 
of the day for his own work. On the other 
hand, he may figure it worth more to be up 
and on the road at that time. Daylight sav- 
ing hasn’t induced any of these transporta- 
tion men to reduce the cost of hauling to 
the dairyman, 

The price of market milk is not fixed by 
the league by guess work, but-by a carefully 
laid plan which brings into account the mar- 
ket and production factors influencing the 
value of milk. To the highest market quo- 
tation of butter is added the value of skim 
milk. To the highest market quotation of 
cheese is added the value of whey. The aver- 
age of these two results is obtained and to it 
are added certain differentials to allow for 
the costs of production. During April, May 
and June the old ghost, surplus, haunts the 
milk business, and it is necessary to sub- 
tract the differential instead of add. It is 
not lost, however, but included in the differ- 
entials during the months of a milk shortage. 

It is interesting to note that this method of 
arriving at an equitable price is radically 
different from that used when milk was first 
purchased on a basis of butter fat content. 
The dealers at that time worked out their 
own scheme, and changed the price of milk 
from month to month to accord with the 
fluctuating value of skim milk. They held 
that skim milk was the most variable factor 
in the business, the value of butter fat re- 


- maining comparatively constant throughout 


the season. 

The quotations for the highest market 
price of butter are taken for the monthly 
period preceding the 20th of each month, in 
order to obtain the price for the month to fol- 
low. Thus*the price of August milk was es- 
tablished by taking the highest market quo- 
tations between June 20 and July 20, which 
for butter was 51.98 cents, and cheese 31.31 
cents. Since the quotations are on butter 
delivered in New York city and not on butter 
in the milk form on the farm, it is readily 
seen that producers get advantage of the 
price which includes cost of manufacture 
and transportation. 

Although considerable argument arose 
when this plan first went into effect, it is 
running quite smoothly from month to month. 
This system is to be used until October 1, 
and. continue thereafter until either the 
Dairymen’s league or the milk dealers serve 
60 days’ notice of desire to alter the scheme 
of arriving at the price. And so, according 
to the agreement, milk will be sold by dairy- 
men on this basis until December 1, at least. 

For the producers who do not live at the 
convenient 100 to 210-mile radius from New 
York city, the accompanying table shows the 
league price per 100 pounds delivered at the 
local shipping stations. The price the pro- 
ducer is to receive is ascertained by learning 
the freight rate per can on milk from his 
railroad station to the New York terminal. 
Then find the nearest rate per can in the 
schedule and on the same line with this gate 


_ will be found the league price at that station. 
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Forceful Suggestions About Peaches 


The boom in peach orcharding is on, but no overproduction 1s in sight in the east 


mame O SET OUT peach trees or not— 

that is the question. All things 

considered, peach growing is 

about the most ticklish branch 

of orcharding there is. In the 

days when spraying was not 

called for, when the borer did not ply his 

trade, when the l@écal market consumed the 

surplus, peaches were a delightful crop to 

handle. But with a commercial crop it is 

different. The peach harvest comes quickly 

and the fruit does not wait. The market, 

who can sense it or guess the demand or the 

price! Yet veteran growers stand by peaches 

faithfully and conscientiously, enthused with 

hope that next year will be better, and 

thrilled with the gamble, even though loss 
comes at frequent intervals. 

One thing stands out— peaches have 
shifted from many original points of produc- 
tion; new sections. Areas that once were 
famous for peaches have passed to pears or 
apples or other farm product; and other sec- 
tions, attracted by initial successes and pros- 
pects of peach prosperity, soon have out- 
planted and out-experienced those that had 
gone before. Then came disaster to some; 
disease, insects, spring frosts or winter se- 
verities—and the cycle was completed again; 
the peach was taboo! Losses, however, only 
quickened to greater endeavor. 

Today the peach business is in a greater 
boom than ever. The severe winter of 1917- 
18 destroyed thousands of trees. Whole 
peach orchards were injured, still growers 
have been setting a pace for peach plantings 
never before equaled. On the subject, the 
veteran fruit authority, Prof U. P. Hedrick, 
offers the following suggestions: 


No Overdoing Peach Plantings 


1. The peach business is booming. There 
is no question about this. High prices for 
peaches. the past two years indicate that 
there is a shortage of this fruit and the great 
demand for peach trees indicates that peach 
growers are awake to the situation and want 
to plant. * 

2. I doubt whether it would be worth 
while fooling with the orchards that have 
been badly winter injured. Most of them are 
too far gone and ought to be cut out. Those 
who have lost orchards should not cry over 
spilled milk, but should cut out the trees and 
plan new orchards. 

8. Peach growing will be in the future, as 
ever, a gamble pure and simple. Those who 
can afford to gamble should go into the in- 
dustry on a large scale. These, in my opin- 
ion, will find the risks no greater than they 
have been. Small growers and general fruit 
growers who take a hand in the game should 
proceed with care. It would be unwise for 
these small men to plant largely. 

4. The freeze of the winter of 1917-18 
taught a good many men that they were try- 
ing to grow peaches in localities in which the 
climate is too austere for peach growing. 
Men who lost trees two or three times or 
oftener during the past decade ought to give 
up and plant some other fruit. On the other 
hand, those whose loss from winter killing 
has been small during the past decade ought 
to feel that climatic conditions are suitable 
for the crop. 

5. Lastly, I do not believe there is danger 
of overdoing peach planting in the east. Soils 
and climates are not such that there are 


_ducer and consumer. 


many localities where the peach can be prof- 
itably grown. There are not enough of these 
localities to supply the market. If all the 
peach lands were planted, it is true there 
might be an occasional year of overproduc- 
tion, but there will be years in which the 
profits will offset these. 


Potato Growers to Confer 


Every potato ‘grower is urged to attend the 
fourth annual summer meeting of the New 
York state potato association, to be held on 
Saturday, August 9, at the farm of C. A. 
Lacy, route No 7, Fulton, N Y. Fulton is lo- 
cated centrally to the several local seed 
growing associations throughout the state. 
Ideal highways and railroad connections will 
facilitate trarisportation from all directions. 
This promises to be the most generally at- 
tended meeting of potato growers ever as- 
sembled in New York. 

Here is a time and place for the discussion 
of all those questions that you potato grow- 
ers have been pondering over for so long. 
Meetings of general interest to potato grow- 
ers have already been held on Long Island 
and in New Jersey. The impressions gained 
and conclusions drawn from these meetings 
may all be summarized in the program of 
this summer meeting. Committees are al- 
ready at work formulating plans for future 
co-operation between the potato seed pro- 
Efforts are being 
made to secure speakers from Long Island, 
New Jersey, Washington and Ithaca. County 
agents from all over New York will be pres- 
ent to present the situation as it exists 
locally. ; 














Farmerettes Picking Fruit om the Peach Farm of Seth J. T. Bush of Orleans County, New York 
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Fresh Air forthe Barn : 


Principles of Ventilation—B y Frank M. White 


m=” OOD, AIR and light are essen- 
f tial to the health of the dairy 
cow, as well as to increase the 
milk production. Not the least 
of these essentials is pure air. 
No one questions that pure air 
and plenty of it is necessary in order to make 
a successful dairy herd, yet there are vary- 
ing opinions held as to the essential points of 
a successful barn ventilating system. The 
practices used in designing a barn ventilat- 
ing system vary. A large number of barns 
have been ventilated in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
and our reports from their owners vary from 
success. to complete failures. 
— | The King system of ventilation 
designed by the late Professor 
9 °*°°" King, who was connected with 
the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion, established certain funda- 
mental scientific facts regarding 
barn ventilation. The principles 
which he applied to barn ventila- 
tion still bear his name. There 
are experimentalists who have 
tried to improve upon his theories, 
and they have evolved new ideas, 
but most of them are based upon 
King’s ~principles. His research 
work was fundamental, yet there 
are many details to be worked out. 
The man of experience in ven- 
tilation problems who can 
guarantee his results is the 
man to intrust with the job. 
There: is nothing mysterious 
about a ventilating system, 
and its success depends upon 
how well the principles are 
carried out. A barn should be 
ventilated for three reasons: 
First, regulate temperature; second, to re- 
move moisture and foul air; third, to provide 
fresh air. 

The only really quick means which one 
has to determine whether a barn is poorly 
ventilated or not, without going to the trouble 
of making an analysis of the air, or elaborate 
tests, is by the odor and by the moisture ac- 
cumulated on the walls. This moisture may 
accumulate as water in warm weather, and. 
frost in cold weather, but one~can gain a 
very fair idea of the success of a ventilating 
system by the dryness of the walls. Even 
in the summer an examination of the joists. 
and ceiling will indicate when moisture ac- 
cumulated in winter. It may not always be 
possible to remove all the moisture in every 
part of a barn at certain times, and neither 
does the presence of some moisture indicate 
an unsatisfactory ventilating system. How- 
ever, it is the aim of any well-designed sys- 
tem to remove the moisture. There are many 
instances where the joists will be rotted, due 
to this lack of ventilation, to such an ‘extent 
that they are really unsafe. 

Of course, the most difficult time to venti- 
late a barn is in extremely cold weather. It 
is not only necessary to provide a liberal sup- 
ply of fresh air, but at the same time, not to 
reduce the temperature to a point which 
would be injurious to the health of the dairy 
cows. Experiments carefully conducted in- 
dicate that dairy cows produce best at a tem- 
perature of 50 to 60 degrees. Beef cattle, 
when fed heavy rations, thrive at 45 to 
50 degrees. 


No Standard Barn 


The trouble in designing a system of ven- 
tilation for barns is that conditions are so 
varied. If there were a standard type of 
barn construction, it would not be a big job 
for anyone who has studied ventilating prin- 
ciples to build a satisfactory system for one 
barn, if the plan had been. successfully 
worked out in others; but barns are almost 
as different as their owners. They are con- 
structed differently, and are sometimes lo- 
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cated where the wind has full sweep; in 
other instances, in sheltered positions, it 
may be a bank-barn of masonry or wood con- 
struction, and combinations of all kinds. For 
these reasons nearly every barn represents 
an individual problem of ventilation. 


Principle of King System 


Almost every one is familiar with the prin- 
ciples of the King system of ventilation. The 
fresh air is conducted through intake flues, 
leading from the outside, to the ceiling on 
the inside. The outlet flues conduct the foul 
air from near the floor line, to the outside. 
Since in this automatic system no means can 
be provided for warming the incoming air, 
it must be done by coming in contact with 
the, heat generated by the animals in the 
barn. Therefore, in order to maintain a uni- 
form temperature, it is necessary to build 
good, air-tight, non-conducting walls and 
ceilings, tight doors and windows. The more 
insulation that is used in the walls, the easier 
the job of ventilation. 

It is a well-established practice that the 
fresh air, in case the cows are facing the 
center of the barn, should be carried through 
fresh air flues to the center, over the heads 
of the cattle. The foul-air flue, with this ar- 
rangement of the cattle, is placed along the 
walls, or at least back of the cows. In barns 
planned so that the cows are facing the out- 
side wall, fresh air can be admitted directly 
at the ceiling, near the outside wall, and the 
foul-air flue then would be near the center 
of the barn, or back of the cattle, 

There is no well-established practice for 
the size of inlets and their location. The 
usual practice is to locate them from 12 to 
14 feet intervals in the barn wall. Some- 
times in a bank-barn, inlet flues will have to 
be placed largely on one side, close together, 
and made larger, in order to provide the 
proper amount of air. It is also advisable 
to provide some sort of valve or a draft con- 
trol device so that the amount of air entering 
through the inlets can be regulated during 
extremes of weather conditions. 

Sometimes regular registers, such as are 
used in hot air furnaces, are installed. In 
certain types of registers the opening is so 


small that the capacity of the flue is ma- 


terially reduced, thereby decreasing the vol- 
ume of air entering the barn. 

Probably more mistakes are made in the 
construction of outlet flues than in any other 















in the barn, such flues have been known 
to freeze solid. The carrying capacity 
of the foul-air flue depends upon three 
points: First, they should be straight; sec- 
ond, smooth on the inside, and*third, well 
insulated. If it is necessary to change the 
direction of the flue, it should be enlarged 
so as not to reduce its capacity. It ought to 
be carried above the highest part of the 
building, in order to prevent down currents 
of air. It ought to be well insulated because 
its success depends upon keeping the air at 
a constant temperature. Its success depends 
upon the direction of the winds, and the dif- 
ference of the temperature inside and out- 
side of the flue. If the cattle in the barn are 
arranged facing the outside, and the flue is 
placed in the center of the barn, it will-be 
necessary to make changes in the direction of 
the flue, through the hay mow, in order for it 
to be out of the way of the hay carrier. In 
cases where the cows face in, it can be car- 
ried up through the hay loft, and out near 
the purlin plate. In this position it is en- 
tirely out of the way of the hay carrier. A 
very poor location for the outlet flue is near 
the main barn doors. The sudden changes 
of temperature of the air surrounding the 
flue, caused by opening the doors, breaks its 
drawing action. 

It is impossible to place too much empha- 
sis on the construction of the outlet flue. 


‘Two layers of boards, with a waterproof 


building paper on the inside, plenty of in- 
sulation between the boards, make a good 
flue. Galvanized iron flues are being used, 
but they must be very well insulated to be 
effective. No part of a galvanized iron flue 
should be exposed from the ceiling of the 
barn to the roof. I have seen instances 
where iron was bare in spots, due to careless 
fitting of the insulation. Such exposed parts 
of a flue would cause the moisture, carried 
in the air, to condense, and hinder the draw- 
ing action of the flue. 

Ideals have been discussed showing the 
importance of correct location and general 
construction of ventilating flues. Their size 
depends upon many factors, such as the 
number and size of live stock; material used 
in the construction of the barn; number of 
windows and doors; position of barn, that is, 
whether sheltered or in the open, and shape 
of barn. Rather than attempt giving some 
figures which may or may not apply so that 
one might figure out a ventilating system for 
himself, it will be much better to answer the 
individual questions through Farm Engineer- 
ing Editor, as no one design will fit all 
barns. ; 

The movement of the air across the top of 
a ventilator increases the draft in the flue. 
The suctional effect of the wind is a very 
important factor in the success of the King 
system. The top of the flue should rise above 
the ridge of the roof and not end just at the 
eaves, as is too often the case. In Profes- 
‘sor King’s experiments he found 











part of the barn ven- 
tilating system. Out- 
let flues have been 
made as small as 6x 
6 inches, or out of 
galvanized iron pip- 
ing, six inches in 
diameter. These 
flues extendthrough 
some point on the 
roof, between the 
ridge dnd the plate. 
In the winter time, 
due to its small 
area, and the large 
amount of moisture 
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that: “Anything which checks 
the direction of the wind across 
the top of ventilating flues, or 
which resists the escape of air 
from them, must reduce the pow- - 
er of the wind to produce draft.” 
All that is necessary, aecording 
to King’s statements, is that: 
“The outlet flue should be shel- 
‘tered in such away so as not to 
impede the movement of the pass- 
ing wind, or the escape of the air 
from the ventilating flue.” On 
many barns a great deal of money 
has been spent in putting on an 
ornamental cupola, and not con- 
necting it with the ventilating 
system. A cupola may be good, 
but it alone is not the stamp of 
approval to a successful barr 
ventilating system. 
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Law Governing Sale of Cider 

With the season near at hand for 
the manufacture and sale of cider on 
the farm it is highly important to 
know just what the farmer may or 
may not do within the law owing to 
recent federal legislation. Farmers 
wish to, observe the regulations of the 
treasury departMent and yet*they na- 
turally want permission to dispose of 
this wholesome farm product con- 
taining in its freshly expressed state 
an exceedingly small portion of alco- 
hol. 

Equally the 
important as 
ider which has been 
time and_ therefore 
rreater percentage of 
an Agriculturist has been investigat- 
office of 


latest rulings must 
they upon 
barreled for a 
contajning a 
Amer- 


prove bear 


alcohol. 


through the 
he comrnissioner of internal revenue 
t Washington and it develops that 
ere is nothing in the law prohibiting 
1e manufacture and sale of cider 
been added to 


he the 
gw the 


matter 


providing nothing has 


to increase its al iolic content 
ider containing less than 
of 1 of alcohol is taxable unde! 
Section 628 of the revenue act when 

d in~ bottles or other 
It is taxable 
630 when sold by a 
iption if mixed or combined 


addi- 


one |} 


con- 
under 
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} 
deals 


close 
iners, also 
Section 
for consul! 
n any way other than by the 
tion of plain water The tax 

10 on the price for which so sold 
applies to unfermented 
in bottles or other 
lose- containers, such beverages hav- 
ing less than one-half of 1 alcohol. 

The treasury department advises us 
that it perceives no reason why apple 
cider may not be manufactured as 
heretofore for conversion into vine- 
gar; for sale in the unfermented state 
for soft drink, upon payment of the 
sales tax when the cider is put up in 
sealed container and sold for con- 
sumption as a soft drink; also for 
conversion into concentrated or boiled 
cider for use in the manufacture of 
such table preparations as apple but- 
ter, etc. 

The law is also very specific in the 
matter of hard cider for beverage 
purposes. Following is the exact 
language in the letter sent us from 
the treasury department in Washing- 
ton: 

Requirements in Handling Hard Cider 

“However, if cider containing less 
than one-half of 1% of alcohol is sold 
for other than beverage purposés and 
the manufacturer thereof has in his 
possession at time goods are shipped 
or sold, whichever is prior, an order 
or contract of sale with certificate of 
purchaser in writing printed thereon 
or permanently attached thereto 
showing non-beverage purposes for 
which such cider is to be used solely, 
such sales are not taxable. 

“The question of the manufacture 
and sale commercially of hard cider 
for beverage purposes is one for the 
department of justice to decide, and 
your letter is accordingly referred 
thereto for such action as is deemed 
proper. 

“It may be stated that this office 
has ruled, under internal revenue 
laws, that the addition of sugar or 
other fermentable matter to a cider 
mash for the purpose of increasing 
the alcoholic content thereof is illegal 
and will render the manufacturer 
liable, under internal revenue laws, 
as an illicit distiller for making a 
mash fit for distillation.”’ 


Why Meat Prices Are High 

Theories are as thick as blackberries 
in July. It is not amiss here to print 
a brief epitome of the views of J. 
Ogden Armour, one of the leading 
meat packers, as published in a re- 
cent interview. To bring about relief 
from high cost of food he summarizes 
the situation by saying that the arbi- 
trary fixing of prices and trade condi- 
tions in all lines of business by gov- 
ernment must relax from war-time 
basis, and that world food production 
must be materially increased. 

He points ont that while consumers 
say meat prices are high, live stock 


or ice 


IS also 


‘ape juice as sold 


producers (particularly in beef and 
mutton) say they have been losing 


“promising up to the 


money at ruling Prices. In June, 1914, 
the Armour purchases of live hogs 
averaged $8.12 per 100 poufids; in 
1915, $7.47; in 1916, $9.47; in 1917, 
$15.32; last year, $16.41, and for June, 
1919, the average price was $20.25, an 
increase of 149% over the pre-war 
price. Prices of live cattle are 72% 
over 1914 and 23% over 1918; sheep 
102% over pre-war and 10% over last 
year; money packers get from sale of 
live stock and by-products 80 to 85% 
of the total paid back to producer of 
live animal. Labor cost has practical- 
ly dowbled. Freight rates have ade 
vaneed materially. 

Corn is largely the base of live stock 
cost." Compare corn prices and then 
understand why hogs jump from $8.12 
in 1914 to $20.25 in 1919. Corn is at 
record price level, particularly be- 
cause of increased production cost, but 
even more because of the sympathetic 
and competitive relation that exists 
between corn and wheat, the latter un- 
der $2.26 guarantee. Increased export 
demand during the war boosted meat 
prices; armistice was immediately fol- 
lowed by break in cattle market and 
export of beef from this. country 
cea l, Europe getting its beef from 
South America and Australia; corn- 
fed beef can never again hope to com- 
pete with these grass-fed animals. 

But hog prices climbed because Eu- 
rope could buy pork product nowhere 
else in the world. The government 
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viser at Sacramento. He adds it is 
too early to estimate the crop, as the 
planting’ season was scarcely over the 
middle of July. : 

Farmers dissatisfied with bean 
prices and refuse to grow them for 
less than $8 p 100 Ibs;\crop doing 
well, but late-—[W. G. 8., Owosso, 
Mich. 

This is our first real bean year in 
a long time and crop promising, acre- 
age 40% of last. year.—(F. M. D., 
Livonia, Livingston Co, N Y. 

A correspondent at Geneseo, N' Y, 
reports small acreage and indifferent 
prospect for beans, dry weather, crop 
planted late, came up poorly. 

A census was taken two years ago 
of the bean acreage in Cayuga Co, 
N Y, this totaling 2833 acres. The 
largest producing townships were 
Sterling, Conquest, Ira,- Victory and 
Cato, others scattering. J. J. Dilling- 
ham in a recent notice to American 
Agriculturist believes the "19 acreage 
will run much the same. He has eight 
acres of red kidney beans which 
promise well for an average crop. 

I have in half of last year’s acre- 
age, some farmers less, some 
Crop did not come up even, 
drouth; rains now helping, and looks 
like some good beans.—I[F. J. B., 
Vassa, Tuscola Co, Mich. 

Not-50 acres in this town, and what 
beans there are appear fine, bid fair 
to make a crop.—I[N. J. . Lyndon- 
ville, Orleans Co, N Y. 

Acreage about half of ‘last year, 
fine prospects.—I[R. F. Y., Penn Yan, 
N Y. 
are good,.— 

Livingston 


conditions 


Bean crop 
E Leicester, 


A. W., 
County, N Y. 

No beans planted in this section 
this year, scarcity of help, insect pests 
the past three years main reasons,— 
[A. J. B., Ypsilanti, Mich, 

Many farmers did not plant beans 
this spring, crop very late owing to 
drouth in June, plenty of moisture 
now.—I[C. B. B., Flushing, Mich. 

About 10% more beans here than 
last year, prospects good.—I[A. L. W., 
Shepherd, Mich. 

My bean plants 
The half bushel of Mich Robust 
which I loaned to a venturesome 
neighbor are making a good growth, 


are doing fine. 
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Farmers of Harford county, 


Connecting Link Between City and Country 


Md found this link in the motor truck. 


Here is shown a large motor truck gathering up cans of milk from indi- 


vidual farmers, 
tion. 
able cost. 
gate of the co-operating members. 


The truck is owned by a farmers’ co-operative corpora: 
Thus by small cost a large number of farmers are served at reason- 
Furthermore, consuming centers are brought almost to the farm 
What the motor truck does for milk 


farmers it does equally effectively for berry, fruit and truck crop growers. 


should relinquish arbitrary power 
over human endeavor, other than 
those purely governmental in function 
in order to get back to normal condi- 
tions where the old economic law of 
supply and demand will govern. 


Bean Production Restricted 


Field beans continued to show an 
uneven condition in important terri- 
tory of Michigan, as noted in this 
paper last week; much complaint be- 
cause of drouth. Under date of July 
19, H. R. Smith of Ionia county, Mich, 
wrote that while crops appeared 
close of July, 
good rains were wanted following a 
long dry spell, otherwise yield would 
run light. W. J. Orr of Saginaw esti- 
mates Michigan as a whole will not 
turn off more than half as many beans 
as last year. A correspondent at 
Eaton Rapids writes soil very dry and 
hard and beans only in blossom July 
18, need rains; Eaton is one of the 
banner counties of Michigan. 

Local Conditions East and West 

Trade estimates covering the north. 
ern section of Cal indicate about 10% 
of last year’s acreage under beans, ac- 
cording to the office of the farm ad- 


Two other friends are trying this 
variety which is supposed to be par- 
ticularly resistant to mosaic, and re- 
port a promising start.—I([H. E. Cox, 
New York. 

Farmers lost money for several 
years, writes a correspondent in Al- 
bion, N Y, and acreage not over one- 
tenth. A similar report comes from 
LeRoy, Genesee Co, where the young 
beans are making good appearance, 
adding that farmers who have plant- 
ed beans greatly reduced their acre- 
age. 


Bumper Sugar Crop—Based on July 
1 conditions, the department of agri- 
culture estimates a sugar crop of 2,216 
million pounds. This is 147 millions 
more than the average of the preced- 
ing six years. Cane production is 
smaller in prospect but the beet sugar 
forecast this year is higher than the 
record crop of four years ago. 


Freights and Labor Costs—The 
chairman. of the I C C before a con- 
gressional committee went on record 
as believing that the railroads must 
be permitted to increase operating in- 
comes through increasing fares and 
freight rates “as reduction of wages 
is out of the question.” 
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Much Hope in Potatoes 


A moderately generous crop of po- 
tatoes is in sight for the season of 
1919-20. This is about as much as can 
be definitely stated covering conditions 
at the close of July; perhaps with the 
added facts that acreage seems to be 
a little smaller if anything than a 
year ago and that the stand is quite 
uneven. American Agriculturist is 
now making wide inquiry directly in 
the field, and potato growers in the 
older middle and eastern states seem 
to show more confidence in ultimate 
harvest than those in the important 
producing sections of Michigan and 
Wisconsin where drouth greatly inter- 
fered with the start-off; Minnesota 
and the Dakotas promise well. 

More or less July drouth was prev- 
alent in New York and some other 
eastern states, for a time greatly hin- 
dering growth of the plant. But 
these have given way latterly to wide- 
spread and in some instances drench- 
ing rains, accompanied by high tem- 
peratures, greatly stimulating the 
growth. Bugs are plentiful, but well 
under control in spite of the high cost 
of arsenates. 

Watching for Late Blight 


Right here comes in the matter of 
the ever-dreaded late blight. At the 
time replies from our correspondents 
were mailed from which this report is 
compiled there was gratifying absence 
of indications of late blight. 

But the fourth week in July brought 
continued rains, and these with the 
high temperatures covering a large 
part of the northeastern third of the 
United States means conditions high- 
ly favorable to development of this se. 
rious fungus pest. All of this ‘calls 
for thoroughness right now in spray- 
ing potato fields. 

Harvest Possibilities 


At this time it would be idle to offer 
any estimate on potato tonnage to be 
lifted next September and October. It 
would not seem unreasonable, how- 
ever, in drawing deductions to expect 
Possibly a slight decrease from last 
year, considering the evidences of 
somewhat smaller acreage east of the 
Mississippi river, the uneven stand 
and connected therewith an insufli- 
cient application in many cases of 
commercial fertilizers last spring 
owing to the high prices. 

As to acreage, however, it would 
appear that the important potato ter- 
ritory of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
shows a fair increase. This with good 
ultimate rate of yield may serve to 
offset any bulk loss further eaat. 
Minnesota has*ecome a tremendously 
important potato. producer in recent 
years, many farmers there putting in 
annually 50, 100 or 200 acres and ug- 
ward under this money crop. Up to 
the last half of July potato fields made 
a brave showing in Minnesota in spite 
of the presence of a good many bugs, 
the crop averaging clean and free 
from disease. Potato prospects are 
encouraging in both North Dakota 
and South Dakota, where probably 
rather more ground is under this crop 
than last year. Crop promise is good 
in Oregon and Washington, although 
acreage probably somewhat reduced. 
Colorado is always counted upon for 
a big output. Acreage this year 1s 
materially lower than a year ago, and 
much complaint of drouth unfavor- 
ably affecting the growing crop. 
‘Therefore it would appear Colorado 
may not be so much of a competitor 
as usual for potatoes grown further 
east. 

Fair Promise in New York 

Aside from the ever important po- 
tato crop of Long Island, mostiy 
eariy varieties, New York as a whole 
is a big producer. This season the 
acreage of late winter varieties in such 
New York potato counties as Rens- 
salaer, Oswego, Franklin. Clinton_and 
also in the western courties, makes a 
good showing. But advices to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist tend to indicate a 
decrease from a normal. Here and 
there a correspondent reports a full 
normal or a slight increase over last 
year. 

Best of all no late blight had ap- 
peared up to fourth week in July. 
The vines have made good growth, in 
fact rank under the frequent rains 
and high temperatures. Somewhat 
similar conditions have prevailed in 
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GOODYEAR Tire that looked -per- 

fectly sound on the outside blew 
out one day. The owner, Mr. J. G. 
Jenkins, of 2106 Maryland Ave., Louis- 
ville, took it to.q Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion. Examination revealed a fabric 
bruise on the inside of the tire—proba- 
bly caused by bumping into a sharp 
curb. The bruise had been neglected 
so long that it had developed into a 
serious fracture whose edges caught and 
pinched through the tube, causing the 
blow-out. The Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer advised the use of a Good- 
year Rim-Cut Patch. With it Mr. Jen- 
kins got 2,000 more miles from the tire. 


OT even the thick muscular 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 

can protect the inner plies of fabric 
tires when cars are backed sharply 
against squared curbs or strike objects 
at high speed. 





Saving 2,000 Miles 


By Repairing Stone Bruises 


In such cases the innermost layers of 
fabric are sometimes stretched be- 


~ yond their elastic limit and.some of 


the threads have to break. 


The tire is weakened at this point, 
the fracture enlarges, and eventually 
the tube is pinched by the jaws of 
the resulting fabric break and a blow- 
out follows. 


Generally such tires can be satisfac- 
torily repaired. 


Goodyear Service Station Dealers and 
many car-owners use the Goodyear 
Rim-Cut Patch, to temporarily repair 
such bruises until it is possible to 
have them permanently vulcanized. 


If the tire is too old to be worth vul- 
canizing, the Goodyear Rim-Cut 
Patch securely cemented in, makes 
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a permanent repair enabling the tire 
to deliver a great many additional 
miles. 


This. most effective inside boot is so 
constructed that it will repair any pos- 
sible injury —a cut through the top 
—a blow-out in the side, or even a 
rim-cut. 


It gained its name many years ago, 
before Goodyear improvements had 
produced tires constructed to elimi- 
nate rim-cutting. 


For Cord Tires the Goodyear Cord 
Patch is used in the same manner as 
the rim-cut patch. 


Lesson 4 of the Goodyear Conserva- 
tion Course tells you how to detect 
and repair stone bruises— ask your 
Goodyear Service Station for it, or 
write to Akron. 





































































































A Silo You Can Always 
Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 
Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
scribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You'll always be glad you did so. 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and joints are made to stay tight— 
and they do. 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight— it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 

“The novel Green Mountain anchor- 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over—‘it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get the -whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN 
‘MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 








Horse, Cow and Calf 
HIDES WANTED 


Salt hides well before shipping—we 
want prime hides and will pay 
good prices. 


“ROGERS TANNERY” Farmingdale, New Jersey 





Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers E 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LABORAT ORY ‘su ¥Y $o. 
Dest. B 2641 Ridge Ave., 








Soi. FERTILITY 
AND 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Whether you have one acre or one hundred, 
these books will show you how to make your land 
pay more money. Practical advice on plant nutri- 
tion, maintenance and crop producing power of 
soils by our greatest specialists. 


soiLs 
By C. W. Gurkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever ——- gine 


FARM MANURES 

By C. E. Thorne. A practical and most valu- 
able work on manures and manuring, covering 
every phase of the subject Net, $1.60 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
By A. Vivian. A comprehensive tréstise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility Sua ie 
et, ° 


t. Van Styke. This new book is a 
titty presentation of facts, not only giving prac- 
tical Methods for using fertilizers in crop grow- 
ing, but placing special emphasis on the reasons 
underlying their use, et N 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on these subjects. Send for our 
catalog cortaining @ list of the best books on 
all peanehes of farming and allied subjects. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
— We will supply you with any book pub- 

shed at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Handling Cattle Bloat 


Many cows are lost through break- 
ing into fields of luxuriant growth at 
this time of year and overfeeding on 
stolen greens. Fermentation develops 
in the mass of corn or clover; gas 
forms that fills the first stomach of 
the cow to its utmost capacity; re- 
sulting in danger or death to the ani- 
mal from acute bloating, according 
to a federal bulletin. Green vegeta- 
tion, if thus eaten when wet by dew 
or rain, seems to be especially liable 
to ferment at this point; also similar 
trouble through eating excessive 
amounts of middlings or corn meal. 

Shiét the cattle by easy stages from 
dry or scanty feed to luxuriantly 
growing fodder. In a case of bloat- 
ing, act quickly, securing a veterina- 
rian if within reach. Many cattle 
owners keep on hand a trocar and 
canula, metal instruments used for 
inserting in the body of the animal, 
this operation serving to permit the 
to escape. The use of these 
should be well understood. When 
there are no alarming conditions it 
is sometimes helpful to give an ani- 
mal every half hour for a few doses 
two ounces aromatic spirits of am- 
monia in two quarts cold water, fol- 
a purgative. 
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Food Value of Eggs Constant 


if feeding hens yellow 
corn can make a darker yolk to the 
eggs than feeding white corn? And 
is the egg any richer in food value? 
[A. J. N. 

This question is answered by D. E. 
Warner of the Connecticut station 
as follows: “Experimental work 
seems to prove that when hens are 
fed on yellow corn the egg yolks are 
much darker than those fed on 
white corn, wheat and other grains 
without any yellow fat content. I do 
not believe that the eggs laid by 
hens fed on yellow corn would have 
anyehigher food value than the ones 
fed on white corn. As a matter of 
fact, hens seem to be able to manu- 
facture eggs, of the Same _ food 
value, no matter what they are 
fed. In other words, the chemical 
value. In other words, the chemical 
composition of the egg does not 
change when hens are fed upon dif- 
ferent food material.” 


Horse Trade Encouraging 
F. E. K., BOSTON 

Boston horse dealers, whose busi- 
ness keeps them in touch with trade 
conditions in middle and western 
states, report that during the past 
seven months both the western and 
the eastern markets have averaged 
strong, with a vigorous demand for 
nearly all classes of working animals. 
More sales at higher prices are re- 
corded on their books than for the 
similar period for many years. The 
southern trade never was better than 
last spring. Throughout .the west 
there has been an excellent demand 
for horses, and also an urgent ¢all for 
mules, especially in the mining dis- 
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tricts. The mule trade in this coun- 
try had been rather dull until govern- 
ment made a market for it during 
the war. 

Another effect of the war which 
will strengthen the market here is 
the great lack of horses abroad, 
which will mean that our horses will 
have to renew the supply. Such or- 
ders are already being received, 
Chicago and St Louis buyers havin —< 
been asked to purchase 1000 to 15 
horses in the next few months for the 
Belgian government. These are to be 
heavy animals, weighing 1700 to 1800 
pounds, and of the best quality, from 
which it is intended to build up again 
what were once known as the “Bel- 
gian chunks.” 

When the big throw-back of horses 
and mules bought here for the allied 
governments for war purposes came 
dealers were surprised and encour- 
aged to find that the demand for 
fresh country horses was so well sus- 
tained, and with so little decline in 
prices, the latter recovering quickly 
as soon as the surplus horses were 
sold. Not .only retail buyers, but 
dealers bought heavily at the govern- 
ment auctions, At present prices 
rule high, with no marked decline in 
demand as is expected usually in July. 

During the past year or two the 
extra heavy draft horse, weighing up 
to 1800 or 1900 pounds, which pre- 
viously had been the best selling class 
of horse, has been less in demand, 
owing to the increase in motor vehi- 
cles for city use. The war, however, 
took a large number of heavy horses, 
so there is a scarcity this summer. 
and prices hold to their former 
levels. 

Another class of horses that has 
been replaced extensively by automo- 
biles is the old “family driver,” in 
which many dealers used to special- 
ize. -These inroads to the business 
have been more than offset during the 
past few years by the increased agri- 
cultural activity, which brought an 
active demand for all classes of 
horses, the bulk of the purchases 
being of the better grades, 

Good acclimated horses 
sold during the past few months at 
prices only slightly under those paid 
for green horses of the same weight 
and quality. Some buyers consider 
this an advantage, as they thus secure 
a thoroughly seasoned animal, hard- 
ened by short service under good con- 
ditions. Second-hand horses are con- 
stantly changing hands, and as the 
general run is of poor quality’ and 
unsound, they sell slowly and at low 
prices. Most users of horses prefer 
to pay the present high prices for 
green horses rather than to buy 
seconds, which frequently cannot do 
the work, and are likely to be-wholly 
incapacitated at any time. 
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Is Your Name Right on your address 
label? If it is spelled wrong or other- 
wise incorrectly printed on your ad- 
dress label, this may some time lead 
to failure to receive your American 
Agriculturist promptly and regularly. 
Notify us immediately of any such 
error in your name, and inclose the 
label itself in your letter. 


Corn Oil is made from the tiny 
germ portion of the corn kernel at 
factories turning out starch and 
glucose. From one bushel of corn 
1% pounds corn oil are obtained. 
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FoR 20 years the 
Harder has been the 
pioneer in re improve- 
ments. by the 
United States Govern- 
ment and leading State 
institutions because of 
its easy operation, long 
lasting qualities and perfect 
preservation of silage. 

Saves all the corn crop and 
has built up the profits of 
thousands of dairymen. 


Write for free book— 

all about silage and 

the Harder Silo, 
Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box 13 Coebleskill, N.Y. 





SILOS mais 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame an 
ladder combined makes the 


~ GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
i) Many other features in illu 
" trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who ean sell and 
can devote some time to the 
tisfaction guar 
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GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not biiste 
or remove the hair, and horse can be mores 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R fr 

W. F. YOUNG, inc. we he 8, Ween, Ol 
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at dealers’ or prepaid by bangs — Lan 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ob 
Richest Feed. Low Ton C ‘ 
Molasses Whe ——. 
NEW YORE MOLASSES COMPANY. 30 St. Bow York 
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Breeding Influences Farm 


In selecting herd sires I am satis- 
fed that I have-paid more attention 
to individuality and less to family 
characteristics than I should. When 
born, the future 
dairy cow not 
only has the 
traits and char- 
acteristics and 
tendencies of 
her sire and 
dam, but also 
of her im- 
mediate and 
sometimes of 
her remote an- 
cestors, For 
more than 25 
years we were 
never without 
one or more line 
back cows, the 
continued outcropping of the blood of 
asingle cow. Although there were 
many pure-bred sires used in this 
period the old blood was able to hold 
on. We are now milking two, three, 
and four-year-olds from one sire. 
They have developed two quite dis- 
tinct types, the one large rangy, more 
white than black; the other smaller, 
more compact, 
haps less capacity, but persistent 
milkers. A few seem to have tried 
to carry the blood of both types, and 
these are not as good as yet. They 
may develop later. 

As a rule, the first calf brings out 
the general quality, but not always, 
by any means, do cows seem to find 
themselves until the third or fourth 
freshening period. If we can know 
that this is a family trait and can 
reasonably depend upon it to work 
out with at least 75%, I prefer it to 
the overworking young animal. If a 
heifer gives an abnormal] flow we are 
apt to prize her highly and to think 
that she will go on and on. How- 
ever, she often has an overgrown 
udder later in life and when she. 
ought to be in her prime she is ‘worn 
out. On the other hand, the heifers 
that show a uniformly steady growth 
of body, and development of their 
Mammary organs and their output 
until five or six years old are the 
ones that are taken out when 10, 12 
or 14 years old; the veterans of the 
dairy. 

I have had no contact or familiar- 
iy with any piece of work that calls 
ior such indefatigable energy and 
patient plodding study as the pro- 
gressive building of a dairy herd. 
Furthermore, I know from experience 
what the results are from being out 
of touch with them for a time. One 
cannot relax for a single day and not 
have the results to ponder over. 

The hill farm problem would not 
exist if corn growing energy had gone 
into pasture development. 

Consepyation of human energy and 
laziness should not be synonymous 
terms. 

Farm success hinges upon human 
health and strength while we talk 
Mainly of live stock and soils. 

Getting the Bearings Right 

There appears to be a lack of un- 
derstanding in, regard to the use of 
lime. Says one, “If it is good to use, 
Why 1@t let it take the place of fer- 
filizer, which is very costly now?” 
Another says: “I used it on low, wet 
land, but I can’t see that it did a 
tingle bit of good.” Of course, it did 
tot show on the wet land, and noth- 
ing will, unless it is stable manure on 
Our cultivated plants cannot 
&fow on waterlogged soil. 

Briefly speaking, lime will not sup; 
Plant fertilizers as we Know them, 
Sich as stable and commercial ma- 
tures. Plants use lime and occasion- 
ally soils need lime to supply their 
feeding wants, especially the legumes. 
More often, however, lime is required 
to sweeten the soil so the legumes can 
find a more favorable home, but lime 
Will not act in a water-soaked soil. 
The soils that are sour and the ones 
lime will sweeten are the high, dry 
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soils as a rule, and where stable ma- 
nure has not been freely used a dress- 
ing of stable manure evely two or 
three years and a crop of clover fdl- 
lowing—and it will generally grow— 
will keep land sweet. If this land 
needs lime at all it will be directly as 
a plant fooh—I[H. E. Cook. 
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What Dairymen Are Saying 


I have been watching the questions 
of your subscribers relative to silos 
and silage. There was one question: 
A man stated in his silage there were 
pockets of mdld and asked for a rea- 
son and remedy. I think his pockets 
of mold are caused by the tramped 
feet. The man in the silo has not been 
busy enough. The top of the silage 
was soft and his feet stuck in, and 
when he pulled them out, the hole 
caved in and bridged, consequently 
the hole was only partly filled. He 
missed it next time he came around 
and there was a nucleus for a pocket 
of mold. Remedy: Provide your 
trampers with snow shoes.—I([D. S. 
Criswell, Pennsylvania. “ 

The suggestion is all right, but most 
silage is packed without the use of 
snow shoes; and the silage keeps! 
Unquestionaliy must silage is poorly 
tramped, sides and all, this trouble 
makers declare they put their best 
and most reliable men in the silo, the 
dependable men. If well packed, well 
tramped, sides and al, this trouble 
will not appear.—[The Editor. 


At the St Lawrence state hospital 
at Ogdensburg, N Y, an accurate ac- 
count of each. milking is kept 
and a complete history of the 
production of each cow from 
the time she first freshens. At 
the present time heifer calves are 
raised from only the cows producing 
better than 12,000 pounds of milk at 
full age. By this system progressive 
breeding has been carried on and it 
has been possible to weed out the 
poorer cows intelligently. The work 
that is being done. at this state hos- 
pital is an example of what can be 
done in any herd by the intelligent 
use of a well-bred registered sire and 
by modern dairy management. It 
would be well for both producers and 
consumers of milk if there were 
more such dairies in the country.— 
{H. B. Winters, New York. 


In the issue of American Agricul- 
turist of May'3 an article, Dairy and 
canning factory, by Frank Ruhlen, 
shows intelligent observations on can- 
ning factory by-products for the use 
of the farmer generally. I note that 
Mr Ruhlen cuts his sweet corn fodder 
after the corn is harvested and puts 
it in the’shock. While this makes ex- 
cellent feed, I am sure that the fodder 
cut at the proper time and put into a 
silo would go further and make bet- 
ter feed than the dry stover. In this 
connection I wish to cite a recent 
bulletian by the Indiana station. This 
bulletin shows~the comparative value 
of sweet corn fodder after the ears 
are harvested and field corn silage, 
ears and all. The following average 
analysis shows its value as compared 
to fieid corn: 

Silage Water Protein Fiber 

. 17 866.0 11:0 8 
Sweet corn 77. 2.2 3.33 14.95 75 

The bulletin remarks as follows: “It 
shows that sweet corn contains less 
water, crude fiber and more protein 
and starch and as much fat as whole 
field corn silage. Considering that 
sweet corn will yield from 1% to 4 
tons of silage an acre you have a by- 
product that is worth more than half 
as much as-the silage from the samc 
land placed in field corn.”” This is a 
striking comparison and establishes a 
very significant fact of great interest 
to all sweet corn growers who have a 
canning factory for a market. With 
this fact established, there should not 
be another bushel of high-priced field 
corn go into a silo where there is a 
reasonable market for the sweet corn. 
[C. H. Sears, Ohio. 
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protect your cows against the usual run 
down physical condition due to the exces- 
sive heat and short pasturage—a con- 
dition that always results in a marked 
falling off in milk production. 
You cart af ay to let voor Pall and cows run 
now. 
prod 


Winter aul 


large returns from the cow a 
duction must be had, and to do t! “AY =’ fan 
kept up ten or eleven months in the year, 
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SCHUMACHER FEED 
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fed regularly when cows are on pasture, in- 
creasing the quality as the pasture gets shorter, 
= keep your cows we up ( to nor no produ ction 
net Gaede the hs. These ideal feeds 
py raiser ie od ae vitality to withstand 
the withering heat of Summer and bring them up to the 
Fall and Winter season physically fit to give you ae 
production. Write for our interesting dairy folder,“ 
Py AY MILK PRODUCTION AND HOW TO GET! te 


4 The Quaker Oats Company 


Address, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are True Value 


Unadilla silos have not advanced in 


accordance with increases in prices of 
lumber and labor. The Unadilla today 
is even a better buy than it ever was. 

We offer the benefit of our big purchases of 
lumber and materials, and economy in manufac- 
turing a large number of silos. The popularity of 
Unadilla Silos among dairymen and stockmen 





























makes this economy and these low prices possible. 





You can get your Unadilla erected in time, 
before corn harvest if you act promptly. Wehave 
special facilities for late season shipments on silos 
of any size. 

Present prices are not guaranteed. We may be 
forced to increase. But we do guarantee all pur- 
chases against any decline in prices this season. 

Choose the Unadilla. It offers you true value. 
It has been, and is, the choice of leading dairy- 
men and stockmen. 


Learn why. Send for our big, well 
illustrated” catalog and 


Unadilla Silo Company 


Box B, Unadilla, N. Y.,or Des Moines, lowa 



































MI NERAL'S 
KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY , ve 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


CURES 
eA E 


Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 

parasites; prevents disease. Will Ruin 
Write for free booklets on the Care of \ 

Livestock and Poultry. Your Horse 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





GUNERAL HEAVE REMEDT C0. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
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Room for Good Mechanics 


AM in doubt as to what trade I 

I should learn, but would like to be 

a motor mechanic. Am 19 years 
old, and am quite familiar with gaso- 
iine engines, motorcycles and automo- 
biles. I have heard of the auto and 
tractor schools. What I would like to 
know is if there will be a good oppor- 
tunity in this line of work after the 
war?—[John P. Alt, New York. 

K. J. T. EKBLAW 

Certainly there will be room for 
motor mechanics now war is ended. 
Farms are going to be motorized 
more than many people even dream 
of. 

Don’t see how anyone can make a 
mistake in taking up this work. In 
starting the work would advise you 
to attend a _ school thoroughly 
equipped to give work on automo- 


biles, tractors and gas-~engines. In 
addition, it weuld not be a bad idea 
to get some information on steam en- 
gines. There are many good commer- 
cial schools and many colleges and 


universities in the various states giv- 
ing short courses in tractor and gas 
engine operation. 

In entering upon any line of edu- 
cational work, one should remember 
that the instructor and the equipment 
your gaining 


are only incidental to 

information. You will have to ab- 
porb it and your success after getting 
through the-.school will depend upon 
the information which sticks to you 
and how you add to the fundamen- 
tals learned at school. Undoubtedly 
you have had ja high school educa- 
tion, but do not care to enter the uni- 
versity. You probably are familiar 
with the regular and special courses 
given at Cornell, at Ithaca. If not, 


would suggest that you write to the 
registrar of that institution for their 
courses Of ‘etudy. If you are inter- 
ested in taking short course work 
that will give you practical informa- 
tion, you could arrange to attend 
some commercial school. 


Repairing a Leaky Chimney 


What kind of tar should T use and 
what proportion to mix it to repair a 


leak in the chimney of my house?—[A, 
Jones. 
Roofing tar can be used to repair 
A little 


the leak in your chimney. 








bay 
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sand mixed with the tar will give it 
more body and make it stiffer so as 
to prevent it from running during 
hot summer days. You can mix in 
with the tar at least one-third of its 
volume in sand. 


Use Force Pump 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

I have drilled a well 192 feet deep. 
The water comes up within 30 feet of 
the top in ordinary weather. What type 
of pump should I get to pump water 
into a reservoir 700 feet from the well? 
What size engine would be required? 
[M. L. Mosier, Pennsylvania. 

An ordinary combination suction 
pump would be practical in your 
case, assuming.that the distance of 
700 feet is not altogether vertical. A 
force pump can be made to deliver a 
considerable volume of water a cer- 
tain distance but naturally the 
greater the distance the less will be 
its efficiency. A small 1% horse 
power engine will be ample to operate 
this pump. 


Ignition Trouble 

The compression in my 1% horse pow- 
er engine is good, but there seems to be 
something wrong with the ignition sys- 
tem. The magneto throws a strong hot 
spark. When I try to start the engine 
it will exhaust five or six times, then 
stop. It floods with little gasoline 
turned on. Would it help to grind the 
needle valve?—[F. Heath. 

Getting a good spark from. the 
magneto when you try it, does not 
prove that a good spark is given 
within the cylinder at the proper 
time. Disconnect the wire from the 
ignitor block and while turning over 
the engine slowly through two com- 
plete revolutions, make frequent con- 
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tact between the wire and the ~cylin- 
der head; if no spark oc€urs it. indi- 
cates that proper contact is not being 
made by the points inside the cylin- 
der. It will be necessary to examine 
the points to see that they aft in the 
proper position and that a spark oc- 
curs at the right time. Ignition in 
this engine should occur about 25 to 
80 degrees before dead center when 
the engine is running at fuli speed, 
that is, the crank should be about 
one fourth of the way up from the 
horizontal position, on the compres- 
sion stroke. If the engine floods it in- 
dicates that the gas mixture is not 
being ignited. If the engine is not 
an old one and has not been mis- 
treated, the mixer should be in good 
shape as should the needle valve, and 
grinding should not be necessary. 


Draining Cellar 

By laying 25 rods of tile, I can obtain 
an outlet on the ground surface three 
feet lower than the cellar floor. If the 
first tile at the cellar is placed with the 
lower side a foot below the cellar floor, 
it would give a fall of 1 inch to the 
rod. Would that be sufficient for both 
drainage and sewerage purposes? Our 
water supply is from a 380-foot well 
discharging about three gallons pef 
minute. Could porous tile be used to 
earry sewage? Could I use glazed tile 
for four rods from the house and po- 
rous tile for the balance of the distance? 
Would it be advisable to connect the 
eavespout with the tile to dispose of 
rain water?—[J. E. W. 

A fall of 1 inch to the rod is more 
than ample for drainage purposes, 
and if a plentiful supply of water be 
used in connection with the sewage, 
it would be sufficient for transmitting 
the sewage. Do not use common 
porous tile to carry sewage, except 
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where used in a sub-surface drainage 
system where the purpose is to aa- 
mit of absorption into the soil. 
Glazed tile can always be used for 
carrying sewage that has not under- 
gone preliminary bacterial action. 
Permitting sewage to discharge on the 
ground surface is a very objectionable 
practice and should not be allowed. 
A Septic tank will care for the sewage 
in a very satisfactory manner and 
completely dispose of it without any 
objectionable results. 

The best method of digposing of 
rain water is to lay a line of ordinary 
tile around the bottom of the founda- 
tion. This will permit surplus mois- 
ture to drain away so that it will not 
seep into the cellar. 


Repairing Leak in Cistern 


i have a concrete cistern which fills 
up during heavy rain, but slowly leaks 
out. How can I re-cement it, or what 
is the best thing to do?—[F. F. ris. 


Empty the cistern and clean it 
thoroughly, then go over the walls 
with a diluted solution of hydrochloric 
acid, one part acid to 12 parts water. 
After the acid treatment is finished, 
thoroughly flush the walls and bot- 
tom so no trace of the acid remains 
in the cistern; apply a rich cement 
mortar to a thickness of 1 inch. 


Chicago to Liverpool Direct—A 
steamer statred recently with cargo 
of provisions from Chicago direct to 
Liverpool-traversing the great lakes, 
the St Lawrence river, thence direct- 
ly across the Atlantic without break- 
ing cargo. This steamer is the first 
of a fleet of 15 vessels for this char- 
acter of business. To stimulate busi- 
ness freight rates are very much be- 
low the recent level, only $1.25 per 
100 pounds, and with it elimination of 
all other shipping charges. Many 
years ago a small cargo of grain was 
similarly shipped from Chicago to 
England. Any real development of 
enterprise would serve to pull down 
rates of the big ocean liners which 
are now practically double the figure 
named. 





Some City Folks are just foolish 
enough to think it looks funny for 
the wife of a farmer who drives a 
good automobile to have to carry 
water to her kitchen from a well in 
the yard. 











Developing Potash in Soils 
RB. J. OASE, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Fruit growers have learned to. get 
flong without potash, and have found 
out how to develop the inert potash 


in their own soil in sufficient quan- 
tity to .tak@care of their demands. 
This is true especially on soils in 
which there is more or less clay. The 


growers who are on muck 


vegetable 

lands and the fruit growers who are 
on light sand and hot gravel will have 
to have potash, as their soils are de- 


ficient in it. I understand that the 


potash the vegetable men have been 
buying which-was manufactured in 
this country has not given as good re- 
sults as that they got from Germany 
Why this is sa.I have no idea, but 
suppose that the elements going into 
the plant food is not alike in the dif- 
ferent grades of potash. 

I believe if the people who &re man- 
ufacturing potash in this country will 
study the problems of the agricul- 
turist they will overcome the differ- 


ences mentioned above. I certainly 
amin favor that these different man- 
ufacturers who have developed during 
the war should now be protected from 
cheap Puropean products. It strikes 
me that this law would be a fine thing 
if we could depend upon our govern- 
ment appointing men to this commis- 
sion that have suflicient ability, energy 
and integrity and will put the actual 
needs of the country above political 
partisanship. 


Full Value Wheat Fertilizers 


The soil improvement committee of 
the National fertilizer association is 
making special effort to encourage the 
use of standard high analysis brands 
during the coming season. It is the 
belief that commercial fertilizers 
containing a high analysis of the va- 
rious plant food constituents are a 
better_buy for farmers at this time 
than those with low analysis. 

On winter wheat lands where. no 
manure has been used and where the 
wheat is planted late or has not as 
yét been planted, the committee rec- 
ommends a high potash fertilizer and 
containing ammonia of the following 























Saving Hand Labor 


Machinery must replace hand labor on the farm. 


While the fork and 


track are not new, there nevertheless is far too much hand-pitching of hay 


on the farm. 
farm, Monmouth county, N J, 


analysis: 2% nitrogen, 10% phosphoric 
acid and 4 or 6% potash. On the 
other hand, if manure has been used 
in abundance and on Jand upon which 
clover does well and is grown regu- 
larly or at short intervals in rotation, 
it suggests a fertilizer containing 12% 
phosphoric acid and 4% potash. 

If a low potash fertilizer is chosen 
by the farmer, the committee sug- 
gests a formula as follows for the first 
case mentioned above: 2% nitrogen, 
12% phosphoric acid and 2% potash 
or no potash at all. In the second 
case above, an analysis of 12 or 16% 
phosphoric acid and 2% potash or no 
potash at all is suggested. 

On muck peat soils or sandy soil 
where manure has been but lightly 
applied and where clover fails, the 
committee recommends 2% nitrogen, 
10% phosphoric acid and 4 or 6% pot- 
ash, or a formula 12% phosphorie acid 
and 4% potash. Im the case of clay 
or clay loam soils which do not re- 
spond to potash’ or-where manure is 


The hay scene here pictured was snapped on the Moreau 


heavily used, the following may be 
applied to advantage: 2% nitrogen, 
12% phosphoric acid and 2% potash 
or no potash at all, or 12 or 16% phos- 
phoric acid and 2% potash or no pot- 
ash at all. 


Diseases of Potatoes to Watch 


Fusarium wilt did considerable 
damage to potatoes in the eastern 
states in 1917-8. Also phomo stem 
blight. On some farms where one or 









both these diseases occurred last year, 
no potatoes are being raised this sea- 
son, in hopes of eradicating the 
spore or germs. The most thorough 
spraying did no good. 

Another is potato wart—a spongy, 
cauliflower-like growth, that begins in 
the eyes and attains the size of a wal- 
nut or larger. Sometimes. entire 
tubers are converted into a spongy, 
warty mass. Light brown in color, 
after decay begins they turn black. 
Many of the warts rot in the ground 
before the trop is harvested, while 
others decompose when the potatoes 
are placed in storage. It has lived 
six to eight years in the infested soil 
of 27 coal mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania, “where it was imported 
about 1911. The United States now 
prohibits imports of potatoes from 
sections of Europe where the disease 
has existed, and if the Pennsylvania 
sections are the only points of infec- 
tion, the disease is now under control. 


Dig into your potatoes here and. 


there during the summer and report 
first evidence of wart to your @unty 
agent, also to your state experiment 
station. The remedy, collect and 
burn warty tubers or boil before 
feeding. If this disease becomes 
widespread, it may almost destroy the 
potato industry. Likewise report 
promptly first indications of wilt or 
stem blight. 


Pear Slugs Common 

Nearly every year many cherry, 
plum and pear trees are damaged by 
the pear slug. This is a very dark, 
slightly greenish, slimy slug which 
appears in June and again in August 
feeding upon the upper surface of 
pear, cherry and plum leaves. Only 
the fibrous skeleton of the leaf is left. 
These soon fall off and the tree is 
greatly weakened by the loss. 

Thorough spraying with an arseni- 
cal spray as soon as the pests appear 
is recommended by the Ohio station. 
One pound of arsenate of lead paste 
(or one-half as much powder) dis- 
solved in 10 gallons of water is the 
formula recommended. 

England owes the United States 

. ‘ . This is very largely in 
the way of war loans extended to 
that country. 
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Jottings from the 
Farmers 
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Discuss Potash Question 
I am inclined to think the protec- 
tive potash tax proposed is too large. 


bl 











: 1 should like to see the industry in 
this country developed so that we 
/ would be somewhat independent of 
foreign potash. But if the industry is 
. to be protected to the extent of put- 
r ting potash at a price that is prac- 
if tically prohibitive, then I question 
: the advisability of a large protective 
t tax. If farmers had any assurance 
that present high prices of farm prod- 
ucts would be maintained as long as 
the protective tax, the case might be 
different. If the bill is passed as pro- 
: posed, however, farmers will be in the 
t position of having cost of potash fixed 
to them at a high rate with the prob- 
t ability that the prices of their prod- 
3 ucts will have a tendency to become 
ec lower during the next few years.—[M. 
7 c. Burritt, New York Agricultural 
l, College. 
is In this potash problem we have, as 
. in the regulation of manufacture and 
sale of many products, so many fac- 
‘ tors entering in that it is not easy to 
0 know what is best for the greatest 
0 number of people. I feel that where 
a individual and corporate capital is 
= invested in potash plants that a prop- 
o erly authorized board should be re- 
t quired to investigate cost of placing 
- the various forms of potash on the 
<A market and determine thereby an 
“ honest sale price year by year and 
yf then let the foreign product in, if 
y needed, under tariff and quantity reg- 
iS ulation, but never cheaper than the 
0 live and let live price of the home 
« concern, If labor and living ideals 
h were the same in all countries of the 
re world with the new brotherhood of 
nations we could leave this and like 
matters to demand and supply but I 
sh fear we are not ready for that yet. 
or With this problem of protection to 
a the home shop and factory is also an 
“4 adequate protection to the farmer as 
a producer of beef, pork, eggs, cheese, 
ete, which is imported. And again 
_ we have worse than this, the exploit- 
aaa ing of the farmer by unscrupulous 
corporations in many ways, as for in- 
ur, stance the wool deal of the last two 
ae years while government officials either 
he slept or winked at the deal. As to 
gh the potash situation, I believe many 
A farmers have learned that commer- 
sy» cial potash was not as essential as 
in supposed, and the return to free use 
al- will be slow.—fD. H. Watts, Clear- 
ire field County, Pa._ 
zy, 
or, 
i I approve of your editorial in 
oft American Agriculturist of July 12, 
ile Protect This Pork Barrel Project, and 
ses especially your statement, “Let us 
ed help those- boys who wish to farm it, 
oil to get started on some of the half- 
\n- worked farms now available in New 
red York, New Jersey and Delaware.” 
ow There are many farms in Delaware 
om that can be bought at very reasonable 
ase prices and these farms are in such a 
nia condition and so located that it would 
ec- be easy for any man who has had ex- 
rol. perience in farming to make a good 
ind - living upon them. The Delaware state 
ort board of agriculture will help locate 
nty these soldiers and render them very 
ent possible assets.—[Wesley Webb. 
und eontinpguanigieiinatae 
ore Looking backward over the first 
nes two weeks of my haying, this season, 
the I see several ways in which I might 
ort have so planned as to have accom- 
or Plished more with less work and ex- 
pense. The fault was partly due to 
uncertainty over the weather. Threat- 
7 ening rain certainly makes haying 
Pao more or less of a gamble. However, 
y there were several instances in which 
ark, we could have worked to better ad- 
ich vantage irrespective of weather. 
zust This week I am trying to avoid those 
of mistakes. I find it very helpful thus 
nly to study the past week’s work and 
left. results with a view to avoiding their 
e 1s mistakes the coming week.—[G. B. 
James, Delaware County, N Y. 
eni- 
pone There are instances where a poor 
ee Sarden or no garden at all on the 
aste farm is excusable, but such instances 
dis- are not common. The asparagus bed 
the should be a first item in the garden. 
I have had more than usual expert- 
ates ence on different farms and with dif- 
y in ferent gardens, but where I live there 
| to you will always find a good garden. 


{H. E. Cox, Monroe County, N Y¥. 
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MOLINE | 


— em of Power aon 


Makes ‘You 


More Money 






With Less Hard Work 


Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard 


work. 
Moline System of Power Farming. 


They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can dothe same by using the 


With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 


cultivating, faster, better and cheaper than you ever did before. 


You can eliminate practically all your 


horses for field work. And one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 
Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 


“Put the farm on a paying basis.” 
cC Bonnett, Farson, lowa. 
“It has made farming easier and a pleasure.” 
Fahy Nisuonger, Sidney, Ohio. 
“Real satisfaction and enjoyment in farming.” 
Logan L. Howard, Erick, Okla. 
“It has made it possible for one man to do 
the work of two and sometimes three men. 
can plow twice as much as I can with five horses 
and gang-plow.” Frank S. Wales, Polo, Ill. 
“Makes farm life more pleasant.” 
S. P. Smith, Lovington, Ill. 


“Makes farm work more enjoyable. Does 
away with high feed prices and shortage of 
bor.” immermen Bros., Earlville, Ill. 


The Moline Line 
of Implements 


enjoyable. 

















hbors, who 


ractor, for 


“It has placed me above my nei 
do not use the Mol ine-Universal 
efficient and economical farming 

j.c. Felts. Winfield, Kans. 

“Makes farm work much easier. Gives 
longer time for rest between jobs, and not 
take long to do a big amount of work.” 

J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 

“Solved the farm labor problem. Makes 
farm work more attractive to our boys.” 


D. N. Foster & Son, Seymouryind. 


“The Moline-Universal Tractor is a wonder.” 
L. J. Wold, Vermillion, S. D. 


“It has doneeverything I have undertaken with 
satisfactory results.” Wm.O. Mistele,Kendall, Wis. 


The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more profitable and 
See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full information. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
| MOLINE, ILL. 


“MOLINE ham hon care SATISFIES" 
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Will your engine be ready for 
work when you want it? Readi- 


ness for work is a feature of 


ABENAQUE ENGINES 


that makes them especially val- 
uable to a farmer who has no time 
‘ to bother with a balky engine. 





Write to “Dept. A”’ for information 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
- WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 
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Owa a machine of your — 
terms. Many styles and sizes f 


Write for Cirenler 
WILLIAMS BROS., 496 W. State St; Itheca, N.Y. 
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Week Ending August 2, 1919 


The July Rains 

More rain fell this July than ever before 
in this month, from the Atlantic westward. 
From July 14 and 15 to the 24th there were 
daily rains at times approaching torrents, 
with temperatures of 70 to 90 degrees. 

Much damage was done to crops. Hay 
rotted in the’fields. Many acres of corn were 
laid flat. Floods played havoc. Farm work 
is delayed. Grain in the shock will sprout 
unless the bundles are separated to dry. 
Blight, rust and rot, favored by the pro- 
longed heat and humidity, need to be insured 
against by renewed spraying. 

Peach rot is noted from. Virginia north- 
ward. Other fruit suffered. Early apples 
were blown off, but late fruit will fill out 
better for having more moisture than usual. 

Grass lands that had been mowed are bene- 
fited by the wet and will cut a heavy second 
crop. The ground is now in favorable con- 
dition to plow, on uplands, for early fall 
seeding. After a growth of weeds has 
started on the newly turned sod, fertilize, 
lime, harrow and sow early to grass, wheat, 
rye or rye and vetch. Pastures are in the 
finest condition ever known in August. 

Hot, dry weather from now on will make 
good crops and recoup some of the loss 
caused by the heavy rains of July. The month 
was a fresh illustration of how farming is 
subject to the weather, as is no other in- 


dustry. 





Financing Wheat Buying Europe 

With three-fold the usual supply of old 
wheat on hand June 1, and with a stupendous 
crop of new wheat, the United States has a 
generous surplus that will go far to relieve 
the foreign shortage. Even with ships to 
carry it, distribution to interior and eastern 
Europe will be slow because of worn-out 
railways. 

Millions of ‘people there are in grave dan- 
ger of starvation before food can reach them. 
Nor have they money or commodities to pay 
for it. Yet their credit is good, for in a few 
years their industry will enable them to pay 
up in full. What is now needed is for our 
American farmers to accept European gov- 
ernment food bonds, due in five years, with 
interest at 6%, in part payment for their 
wheat, oats and rye at market prices. Doubt- 
less American farmers would absorb $500,- 
000,000 of such securities. This would af- 
ford our starving Allies a food credit in that 


vast sum, which would help to put them on 
their feet. Our farmers would have that 
amount of money well invested, to be paid 
back principal and interest in full in due 
time. Italy, the Balkan nations and Russia 
most need such help. Such a credit is the 
least American farmers can do out of their 
abundance to help a sorely distressed world 
back to prosperity and peace. 


Farmer-Owned Transportation 

With a view to cut down distribution costs, 
the New York state reconstruction commis- 
sion recommended last week that the state 
take immediate steps to encourage rural 
motor express systems for the haul of per- 
ishable products. A temporary non-salaried 
state highway transportation committee was 
suggested as the body to put action into the 
movement. It is a little late in the season to 
get much effective vesult, for high quanti- 
ties of perishable foodstuffs are now ready 
to be moved, and it takes quite a while to 
arrange for delivery of trucks and organi- 
zation of a trarsport schedule. 

American Agriculturist has | encouraged 
co-operative ownership and operation of 
motor truck system for years, believing 
farmers can put their products upon the 
market at a slightly better rate, and when 
and where they wish. Several farm sections 
within a few hours’ run of New York city 
have fully demonstrated the feasibility of 
motor transportation. The state may well 
encourage dairymen to take over existing 
systems of motor hauling for delivery of 
market milk to receiving stations, in its cam- 
paign to lower distribution costs. 


Active Demand for Farms 

The demand for farms is more active than 
for years throughout the middle states and 
New England. Quite astonishing is the num- 
ber of buyers from the western states—men 
who have sold out their western farms at the 
high prices now current and have returned 
east, where they can buy improved farms in 
good communities at what seem to them 
quite low prices. These westerners are most- 
ly middle-aged men of successful experience 
in farming, who are warmly welcomed by 
their new neighbors. 

Another class of farm buyers is people 
from cities and towns who may have more 
money than farming experience. Numerous 
farms also are being sold at low prices and 
on easy terms to families from the cities 
whose ignorance of farming is matched by 


* their lack of capital. 


Whatever the circumstances may be of 
these new comers, the other farmers of the 
community where they settle should give 
them the right hand of fellowship. Many of 
our rural towns will be benefited by such 
new comers, especially if they are made wel- 
come and assisted by the advice, experience 
and good will of their neighbors. Will our 
readers and correspondents report promptly 
to American Agriculturist any such sales, 
with average buildings, prices, names and 
addresses of buyers? Let us encourage this 
movement. 


Taking Care of Fertilizer Question 

Talk about a further increase in cost of 
distributing commodities through another 
sharp advance in freight rates is disquieting. 
It wilenet down. Our pages have been full 
of it in one form or another for many months. 
Evidently the end is not yet. 

Even so impressive ay authority as the 
chairman of the interstate commerce com- 
mission recently told a committee at Wash- 
ington the railroads are in such bad way 
they must have increased revenue through 
an advance in freight and passenger rates. 
All of these things are eventually passed 
along to the ultimate consumer. 

But meanwhile producers are caught be- 
tween’the upper and lower mill stone. Take 
commercial fertilizers, for example: As an- 
nounced in these pages some weeks ago, the 
government is planning to brifig about a 
substantial reduction in prices of certain 


fertilizers for next fall. The question is, bustling, unnatural city community. 
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will gains in this direction be absorbed by 
higher freights? : 

It is also not only a question of costs, but 
perhaps a question of getting the fertilizer 
at the time wanted. Some of the big eastern 
railroad systems are already sending out ap- 
peals to farmers to stimulate early shipment 
of commercial fertilizers. The war over, this 
commodity is not favored in shipping as it 
was six and 12 months ago. Shipments are 
liable to be set aside or delayed on side- 
tracks. The railroads are not yet ready to 
handle a normal business without loss of 
time, particularly with the enormous grain 
crops just beginning to move. The hint in 
this present situation is to order fertilizers, 
machinery and other farm requisites in the 
promptest sort of manner. Buy your goods 
and get them into your barn, taking into ac- 
count the fact that any possible decrease in 
the price of fertilizer may be offset by in- 
crease in freight rates. 


Cut Middlemen’s Profits 

“There is no longer need for meat con- 
servation,” is the pronouncement of the de- 
partment of agriculture. Doubtless true. 
Beef cattle on the hoof declined 3 to 4 cents 
a pound or more in recent weeks, meaning 
heavy losses to farmers engaged in feeding; 
this is the testimony of live stock markets. 

Here are two important facts, and the im- 
plication of official utterances suggests the 
public should consume vastly more beef and 
mutton and thus do something toward solv- 
ing a grave problem which points to a pos- 
sible decline in the live stock industry. 
American Agriculturist will disclose the sore 
spot, as it has done more than once—the re- 
fusal of retail dealers to follow the down- 
ward trend. 

These selfish middlemen talk themselves 
hoarse about consuming demands for 
“best cuts only.” Yet if the authorities at 
Washington will get busy through drastic 
investigation they will find that selfish pur- 
veyors over the retail counter are mostly to 
blame for the restricted sale of beef and 
mutton. This bears in no sense upon the 
action or the inaction of the big packers; 
they must stand on their own bottom. But 
it is a fact that wholesale prices of dressed 
beef in recent months have declined 5 to 7 
cents a pound. Any intelligent consumer 
may learn through comparing his July costs 
with those of last winter just how much he 
has benefited. The logical avenue of prop- 
er publicity on this subject is the daily news- 
papers. Can the authorities at Washington 
induce such medium of news to tell all the 
facts? 


A Compliment After All 


For a time it seemed as though the war in- 
terest had absorbed the attention of those 
continual donators of free advice, city offi- 
cials and others who know more about the 
time of day a cow should be milked than the 
dairyman himself. But they are still with 
us, and from time to time the city news- 
papers will continue to print ways and means 
whereby farmers can make more money and 
still get less for their farm products than at 
present. The city man will continue to tell 
the country man he must be a good farmer. 
And really, it is somewhat of a compliment 
to have all of this interest, particularly as 
the city man seldom gets any attention at all. 

It works out this way: The country man 
and his family are known. His social value 
to the community as well as his methods of 
farming are known for miles about. The in- 
dividuality of the city man in relation to his 
immense community is small indeed, but 
every single person in the county counts. 
The farmer stands for something, be it good 
or bad, and by his individual actions the wel- 
fare of the community rises or falls. When 
we are inclined to get peeved at the continual 
advice that comes in gratis on the way we 
should live, smile a bit. Realize the compli- 
ment that the would-be philosopher actually 
knows that a man in the country is a more 
vital individual than is he in his seething, 
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Will serve you gladly 
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= = _ that legal or 
= COMPLAINT 
“ 2 each be accompan 
it = whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 
re Ei 
e- 
. Financing a Farm Purchase 
D 1. I have my eye on a farm that I 
in ean buy for $5000. It is a bargain. I 
in ean raise. $2500. Where can I get the 
rest?—[W. W. 
‘Ss, 2, I am an experienced farmer with 
a helpful wife and two young children. 
ne I have saved $300, We have our eye on 
ds a farm that just suits us. Price $4000. 


. The owners are anxious to sell.—({H. 
c- B. 5S. 
3. I was reared on a farm, have been 





in a mechanic for some years; wife is a 
n- farmer's daughter. We have a. chance 
to buy a go farm completely stocked 
for $6000, but we can raise only about 
$1000.—{M. J. B. 
These are typical of the inquiries 
that come to us, reflecting increased 
n- demand for farm property. Many of 
le- such letters reveal that even if the 
le. writer is experienced in farming he 
ts doesn’t know much about financing a 
farm deal. Certain general rules ap- 
ng ply in the purchase of any farm. 
g; The buyer should hold onto some 
ts. cash for working capital, for living 
m- expenses, and to establish his credit 
he until the farm produces something to 
sell. Of course, it should produce as 
nd much as possible of what is consumed 
lv- by family and live stock, so as to save 
»S- paying out cash for those things. 
ry. If the buyer has enough money to 
pay down half or two-thirds of the 
re purchase price, much of the balance 
re- usually may be obtained on first mort- 
mn- gage from the federal land bank, 
through its local branch for the sec- 
res tion in which the farra is located. Al- 
low several months’ time to negotiate 
for the federal farm loan, which runs 
at over a long period at very easy terms, 
tic Delay may be saved by accompanying 
ur- your request for loan with proof of 
to title. 

If the buyer has not sufficient cap- 
nd ital to pay the balance of the purchase 
she price in excess of what may be bor- 
rs; rowed from the federal land bank, 
gut try to induce the seller to take back a 
sed second mortgage for it. A second to 

a federal first is almost as good as 
» 7 an ordinary first mortgage... As you 
ner offer 6% on the second mortgage, the 
sts seller can well afford to take it if he 
he is anxious to sell. Otherwise it would 
op- be difficult f find anyone who will 
P take the second lien. Buyer should 
ws- reduce each year principal of the sec- 
ton ond, thus constantly improving lend- 
the er’s security. However, buyer should 
get easiest terms possible, with priv- 
ilege of paying more if he has good 
luck, rather than assume an obliga- 
tion to pay a larger installment upon 
in- principal each year than the business 
will warrant. 
ose In either of these cases the buyer 
offi- holds title to the property subject to 
the the mortgages. We do not advise 
the buying on contract, whereby the fail- 
rith ure to meet the payments may wipe 
you out. 
ws- Live stock, tools, crops or other 
ans personality should be paid for in cash 
and as far as possible, the balance to be 
1 at secured by chattel mortgage thereon. 
tell If the buyer is short of cash, he would 
better borrow all he can on the real 
ner. estate, pay what he can on the chat- 
1ent tels, and have the chattel mortgage as 
r as small as possible. ‘This is best_for 
all. the seller also. 

It is up to the seller to give the 
man buyer a good and sufficient warranty 
alue deed, accompanied by an abstract as 
s of proof that the title is all right. The_ 
» in- buyer-should have this verified by his 
his own attorney just before taking title, 
but to be sure that no attachment or 

u Other lien has been placed upon the 
ints. property without his knowledge. Do 
rood not buy defective titles or any prop- 
wel- erty so involved that it may mean a 
Then lawsuit to get a clear title. Spend 

a few dollars for a competent attor- 
nual ney, see that the legal details are all 
r we right, before committing yourself. 
npli- 
sally Market Fluctuations 
more The standard quality of any specific 
ning, grade of corn, wheat or oats may sell 


On the open market at one price one 
minute, at another price the next 
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a personal answer by mail is desired should 
ied by one dollar ($1). 
No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s questions, 


by private letter if you 


to this free service is 
questions for which 


minute, and so on up or down 
throughout the day. Any or every cir- 
* cumstance that may affect the minds 
of buyer, broker or seller may have 
an influence in putting prices up or 
<down or making the market strong, 
weak slow. 

To a less extent is the same true of 
other produce such as vegetables, live 
or dressed poultry, etc. Mr A may 
ship to his commission merchant a 
lot of turkeys, apparently of equal 
value and attractiveness. When of- 
fered for sale by the commission 
merchant one customer may be will- 
ing to pay 50 cents a pound for what 
he wants, another customer may of- 
fer only 40 cents, anda third 52 
cents, all from the same lot. If, in 
the judgment of the commission mer- 
chant or broker at the time these 
bids are made, they represent all he 
thinks he is likely to get, the broker 
is entirely justified in selling. In that 
case the shipper has no grounds for 
finding fault or dissatisfaction. 

The commission merchant used his 
best judgment at the moment, and if 
he collects the pay and remits the 
proceeds promptly, nothing more can 
be asked of him, 

A merchant who sells on commis- 
sion and who conducts his business 


fairly and squarely does not own the, 


produce he sells. He simply acts as 
broker or agent for the shipper. No 
way is known by which seller, broker 
or buyer can be insured against mar- 
ket fluctuations or the influences that 
may cause fluctuations. 


Aid of Fruit Growers Urged 


Following review of the tariff regu- 
lation proposed for perishable freight, 
as outlined in American Agriculturist 
of July 5 by Samuel Fraser of New 
York, the aid of New York state 
fruit growers and shippers of. fruits 
and vegetables is emphatically urged 
by leading growers in the western 
part of the Empire state. The pro- 
posed ruling will make a flat rate for 
icing all cars containing perishables 
and it would be necessary for grow- 
ers and shippers to secure special per- 
mission from the railroad in order to 
ice their own cars. The committee 
representing the fruit and vegetable 
industries of New York purposes to 
show the unfairness of this regula- 
tion before the Interstate commerce 
commission in New York city on Sep- 
tember 2. Before it can do so, it 
must have complete data, and here is 
where farmers and shippers can help. 

The committee having this task in 
charge is gathering evidence now to 
be presented in a proper form before 
the commission. Through American 
Agriculturist the committee asks 
growers and shippers on fruits and 
vegetables to send in their names if 
they can furnish a statement in re- 
gard to the cars of produce they have 
shipped. All those who can supply 
this information should write at once 
to Samuel Fraser, Box N, Geneseo, 
N Y, and proper blanks will be for- 
warded to them. 

The desired information on ship- 
ments is the name of the commodity, 
the car number, date of shipment, 
date of arrival at the destination and 
the amount of ice used, if any was 
used. Growers certainly owe it to 
their industry to furnish this infor- 
mation to the committee,, so that a 
full statement of affairs may be pre- 
sented. Correspondence with Mr 
Fraser should be.started at once, as 
but little more than a month remains 
until the time of the hearing. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 





For Sandy Soil For Loan Soil 





On sandy soil—use Armour's Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No, 1—2-10-6. 

On loam soil—use Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No. 2—2-10-4. 

On clay soil — use Armour's Cereal 
Special Fertilizer No. 6—2-1¢-2 

If you have a heavy clay soil which 

you know can supply the neces- 

"s Cereal 


sary po use Armour’s 
Special Fertilizer No. 4—8-12-0, 
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Which Suits Your Soil? 


NE of these four Special Wheat formulas supplies just the plant 
food that wheat needs and what your soil lacks. They are 
prepared especially for wheat from the best materials —they 

fill every wheat need—available ammonia to give the young plants a 
quick start and a good root growth before Winter ; available phosphoric 
acid and potash to stiffen the straw, fill out the grain, make it plump 
and heavy and ripen the crop early. 


armours 


Cereal Special 


Fertilizers 
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For Clay Soil 


za 


For Heavy Clay Soid 


grow more wheat per acre and cut the 
cost of production per bushel by. supply- 
ing the right balance of plant f 

See our local sales agent NOW — ask 
bim for a copy of our new Wheat Book- 
let—‘‘Turning Fertilizer Dollars into 
Wheat Dollars’*. Don’t delay—wheat 
seeding time wil] soon be here. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 








$10,000.00 
SHORTHORN SHOW 


OHIO STATE FAIR 


COLUMBUS 


$85,000.00 IN PREMIUMS 


BATTLE OF CHATEAU THIERRY 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday Nights 
NIGHT HORSE SHOW and STOCK 


AUG, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, ’°19 


$5,000.00 
PERCHERON SHOW 


PARADE 














IRODERICK LEAN 


Tractor Disc Harrows 


Size 32/18, .at $105.00, 
each, freight allowed to 
your station. 


Farmers Syndicate,Inc. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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DO DITCHING THIS FALL 





10 Days Free Trial 













HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE ? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in «he 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help‘or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of big value. Only 5 cents a 
word. y 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 








































DIG YOUR POTATOES 
THE FARQUHAR WAY 


A Farquhar Digger will 
get you more market- 
able potatoes, and 
besides save much 
labor. These ma- 
chines are suffi- 
ciently strong 
to stand the 
strain of 
hard con- 
tinuous 
usage. 
They dig 
clean, and leave the 
potatoes convenient for picking. 
The No. 1 Elevator shown above has paid 
for itself in on@ season for some users. 
Rigid tongue construction holds Digger 
ady on therow avoidingcutting. Either 
ss Bottoor Angle Bucket Elevator 
to suit different soils. Larger size Ele- 
vator Diggers for deep planting and bad 
conditions. Engine drive, if desired, 
Our Success Jr. is the peer of Plow Dig- 
gers. Price so low with- 
in reach of 
the smallest 
grower. The 
Gilt Edge for 
those who de- 
sirea more elab- 
orate Walking 
Digger. 


Large illustrated Dig- 
ger Catalog free on 
request. Every 
grower owes it to 
himself to send for 
this booklet. 


profits for 
growers. 


“9 Jr” 
The plow that 
pays dividends 
on an aore 
patch. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid, Box 231, YORK, PA. 
Also Engines and Boilers, Tractors, Sawmills, 
Threshers, Cider Presses, Grain Drills, 
Ask for literature. 
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HOLDE: 


LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR | 


Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 

fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on level 

or hilly land. Patented automatic force 

feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes. 

Save Time, Labor and Money — Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 

If ic does not do all we claim send it back 

and your money will be refunded promptly. 

Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 9 8 Peoria, Ill. 
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OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, ete., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are deyoted to the economic erec- 

. grain barns, horse 

% com 

. lee houses, pig pens, 

gtanaries, etc. There arg likewise chapters 

upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 

ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 

fasteni workshops, poultry houses, ma- 

nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 

pages. 6x7 inches. , $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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NEW YORK 
Visit to Experiment Stations 


A representative group of 120 
county agricultural agents and mem- 
bers of farm bureau executive com- 
mittees representing 45 counties in 
New York state, recently paid an 
official. visit to Cornell and Geneva 
stations to study the agricultural work 
under way. At Cornell the farmers 
studied the work being conducted, by 
each department, paying special at- 
tention to the-experimental work in 
planting, breeding, fruit growing, pas- 
ture improvement and soil studies. 

Following the welcome at the Ge- 
neva station by. Director W. H. Jordan 
and his staff, the visitors went 
through the experiment station 
grounds. The results secured from 
spraying, potato breeding, small fruit 
breeding and allied: phases of agri- 
cultural work were studied and ex- 
plained. The visitors were particu- 
larly impressed with the work being 
done to discover new and improved 
strains of raspberries. 


Western New York Gleanings 
ALVAH HH. PULVER 


‘ 

Revival of interest in mint grow- 
ing now seems imminent in Wayne 
county, N Y, occasioned by the de- 
pletion of the reserve oil supply and 
the consequent rise in price of oil to 
$12 a pound. The leading interest 
in the crop is being shown in the 
Palmyra and Marion districts, 

The: Columbian berry harvest this 
season will turn the largest income 
to growers since the industry became 
established on a commercial scale. 
The price also is higher than ever 
known before, the prevailing terms 
being 25 cents a quart. One grower 
in Sodus is forwarding by trucks to 
Geneva a large crop estimated at 
50,000 quarts. Units. of the woman's 
land army are harvesting the crop, 
the workers being paid 4 cents a 
quart for picking. 

All harvest wages in the Pulaski 
district have been shattered. During 
the haying season experienced mien 
received $f to $7 a day and board; 
even at these figures farmers were 
handicapped. The crop will only be 
an average one, but of much better 
than that of a year ago. In 
districts outside of Pulaski the hay 
yield is reported as showing a much 
heavier yield. 

The annual picnic of the Wayne 
county pomona and farm bureau will 
be held at Bonnicastle on Sodus Bay, 
August 20, This will be the gala day 
of the summer for Wayne county 
farmers ‘and a most attractive pro- 
gram is being prepared. An unusual 
farm sale, involving more _ than 
$60,000, has recently been consum- 
mated in the transfer of the George 
A. Bridge farm at Batavia to 
Matthew A. Ryan of Albion. The 
place hag been especially noted for 
its Guernsey cattle. 

The patroitic farmers’ fund, which 
was organized to enable farmers to 
extend operations during the war, 
has been put on a permanent basis 
under the newly organized Farmers’ 
fund, Inc, with a paid up ‘capital of 
$400,000 and a surplus of $100,000. 
The headquarters have .been moved 
from Utica to Rochester and loans 
are being made through agent banks 
on the recommendation of a local 
committee. The scope of the loans 
has been widened to permit purchase 
of machinery and equipment as well 
as live stock. 

Many peach growers in this section 
have substituted dusting for spraying 
for brown rot.. Quality of fruit prom- 
ises to be of the best and even at the 
high figure likely to prevail the fruit 
will be cheaper than either cherries 
or raspberries. Already some sales 
have been made with price fixed at 
$4 a bushel for No 1 stock. Some 
growers have been offered $3.50 a 
bushel for tree run. 

The fund being raised by the Asso- 
ciated fruit and vegetable industries 
of western New York to fight the 
proposed perishable freight tariff 
drafted by the railroad administration 
has now passed the $3,000 mark. Can- 
adian shippers and growers are in- 
terested in the campaign, and it is 
quite likely some funds will be 
raised there. A questionnaire is being 
sent to growers and dealers, designed 
to further develop information sought 
by the committee. The evidence will 
finally be presented at a hearing be- 
fore the Interstate commerce com- 
mission in New York on September 
2d. 


Herkimer Co—Reported that 19 
districts in this county show every 
farmer a member of the county farm 
bureau. Total membership of this is 
1633. 

Steuben Co—Haying commenced 
with promise of a good crop. Apple 
crop a failure. Early potatoes look- 
ing fine. Wheat a fair crop, with 
heads well filled. Eggs 44c p doz, 
butter 50c p Ib. Many fields of hay 
that gave promise of bumper crops 
will be very light am@ oats and barley 
the same. Potatoes-doing well, but 


late; bugs plentiful. Apples, pears 
and plums nearly a failure. Peas 
raised for the canning factory are a 
light crop on account of blight. Farm 
help is very scarce, so the farmer 
works alone from 5 a‘m until 8 or 

Pp m. , 

Washington Co—Much haying to be 
done. Some selling from field at $5 
p ton. Oats will be a light crop. Po- 
tatoes an uneven stand. Pastures are 
getting dry. Cows are shrinking on 
their milk, Eggs are bringing We to 
5c p doz, dairy butter 65c p lb, lambs 
1l5e p Ib, calves 1Sc p Ib 

Franklin Co—Hay a fine crop, filled 
with alsike clover. This good crop 
will pay for last year’s poor crop. 
Corn coming on very good. Potatoes 
will be a fair crop. Cows selling at 
$100 to $200 ea. 

Herkimer Co—Poor hay crop. Pas- 
ture getting short and dairy farmers 
have got to go to feeding in order to 
keep the cows milking. Grass did not 
have the substance in early season it 
usually has. 

St Lawrence Co—Hay poor in many 
places. Uncertain weather and all 
crops late. ..Corn late, but doing fair- 
ly well. Gardens good, but late. Cows 
milking well, with milk at a fair 
price. 

Essex Co—Hay is heavy. Corn and 
potatoes look well. Many calls for old 
potatoes. Beans dull. Dairies doing 
well. Good cows sell at $150 up. 
Butter fat 5lic p lb, broilers 75c apiece, 
live hens 30c p lb, eggs 30c to S5c p 
doz, live veal 16c p lb. No cherries 
or plums. 

Rensselaer Co—Onions are bottom- 
ing nicely; varieties, Red and Yellow 
Danvers. Oats are topping out and will 
be a fair yield. This is a fine hay 
season with a bumper crop. At the 
Hood creamery 600 cans of milk are 
received daily. Poultrymen have re- 
ceived good prices for eggs during 
1919. Many get as high as 60c p doz 
contracted during the season. 

Lewis Co—We have had plenty of 
rain and as a consequence a fine crop 
of hay, and all crops are booming, 
and this in connection with thé high 
prices of dairy and farm products 
makes the farmers wear a _ broad 
smile. The new crop of hay will be 
needed, as the old stock was com- 
pletely used up at remunerative 
prices. Home consumption takes the 
bulk of our crop, as cur county is a 
No 1 dairy county. Corn is fully up 
to other years in its stage of growth. 
Cows are in good demand at high 
prices, and not plenty for sale. Dairy 
products demand high prices. Cheese 
brings 3lc, dressed pork from 18c to 
22c p lb, poultry 30c, old potatoes 
$1.50 p bu. Young pigs old enough 
to wean are worth from $6 to $8 
apiece. Eggs 50c p doz, dairy butter 
55¢ p lb, creamery 60c to 63c. 

Stafford—The ground is dry for 
crops, but they are making rapid 
growth. Potato crop normal, corn 
growth a week in advance of last 
year. Help is scarce and wages high. 
[J. E. B. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Crop Farm Notes 


E. J. 

Early apples are bringing good 
prices. Yellow transparent apples of 
good size, color and flavor have been 
harvested at Easton and shipped to 
Boston, price $3 a bushel. Baltimore 
county has about half a wheat crop 
and much straw. Where 20 bushels 
were expected to the acre there are 12 
to 14; where the outlook was for 30 
to 40 bushels, there are 15 to 20. 
County Agent Hudson believes the 
shortage may be attributed chiefly to 
scab. Early potatoes are a poor crop. 

The Dry mill company of Hogers- 
town announces that it will pay 55 


“the 


cents a pound for July butter fat at 
the farm, 5 cents more than June 
price. Maryland dairymen sold milk 
to city dealers at 30 cents a gallon 
for July., A milk survey is planned 
through éumberland and every town 
in Allegany and Garrett counties, Dr 
J. Bellingsley of Baltimore will be in 
charge. 


Harford Co—Harvest is being pro- 
longed by heavy rains. Wheat thresh. 
ing begun with yields reported from 
2 t6 33 bus p acre. Oats is ready 
to cut, and seems to be well headed 
and plump grained. Buckwheat is 
being sown and grass seed is being 
added for next season’s hay crop. 
Corn never looked better and a big 
acreage gives promise of a bumper 
crop. Tomatoes and sugar corn look- 
ing fine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania Notes 


J. N. GLOVER 

Hay crop is a big one whererthere 
is plenty of clover with the timothy. 
Wheat is nearly all-cut, and has 
largely been stored, where it could be 
done as the stalks were so long and 
badly tangled in many fields that it 
takes much room in barns. Some 
tangled fields of wheat have been 
threshed and the yield and quality of 
wheat is a disappointment. 

The stand of clover and timothy in 
wheat fields is good. Oats is color- 
ing; some can be cut soon. Corn and 
potatoes are doing well with recent 
showers. Yields of 2% tons hay per 
acre were common in this valley, and 


‘we hope to hear of yields of 30 


bushels of wheat per acre too. 
Threshing rigs are scarce, as a num- 
ber of threshers have sold out their 
outfits and mo new ones have been 
brought in to do the work. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
0. D. SCHOCK 

The annual recurring season of 
barn fires resulted in heavy losses in 
the leading agricultural counties, 
Lancaster leading in the number of 
barns struck by lightning and aggre- 
gate loss sustained. In most instances 
owners were partially recom- 
pensed by insurance placed in local 
mutual fire insurance companies. 
Pennsylvania investigations of grass 
seed sold by growers and dealers 
showed remarkable degree of purity. 
There were only four samples in 100 
that fell below the required standard, 
and in these the number of weed 
seed was not large. With the present 
high cost of clover and timothy seed, 
their adulteration might be regarded 
as almost criminal. 

Dairymen supplying the Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia trade are _ dis- 
gruntled, claiming unfairness in the 
fixing of values for shipments made. 
It is alleged that in proportion to the 
retail prices obtained and the con- 
stantly increasing consumption, the 
producer of market milk was de- 
serving of better renumeration. 

Owners of Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan and other early varieties of 
apples’sold their crops at $3 to $6 a 
bushel. This season’s marketing ex- 
perience: with fruit of all kinds has 
again proven that quality and not 
price receives first consideration. 


Snyder Co—We have been having 
nice weather during the last few 
weeks with occasional, terrific thun- 
der storms doing considerable dam- 
age to crops, live stock and imple- 
ments. A farmer in Juniata Co lost 
six cows from lightning, valued at 
$1000. Farmers are about through 
cutting wheat. Most all is in the 
barn. Some hay to make. Oats will 
be ready in about 10 days. Roads are 
in good condition. Wheat is $2.30 p 
bu, corn $1.60, oats 65c, eggs 40c Pp 
doz. butter 46c p Ib, lard 30c 














Making Progress with the Mower in Soy Bean Harvest 


Harvesting soy beans by machinery is a much more expensive proces- 
than turning over the field to live stock. When growing for seed, however, 


it takes considerable time and care to make a good harvest. 


The above 


picture furnished by federal department of agriculture shows soy beans 


being cut for seed with a mower and 
reaper or grain binder is often used on large areas. 


puller is brought into use, 


attachment. A self-rake 


special 
Occasionally a bean- 
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at OHIO 

ilk Ohio Wheat Being Moved — 

on ; CLARENCE METTERS Y R li 

es. Reports received from_several sec- Do ou ea 1Zze \ 


tions Of the state indicate that the Wha Yi —_- > 
in yield of wheat will fall far below the t ou <= ae 


expected level. In some sections of 
central Ohio, farmers who were ex- ~ Could Do 


ro- pecting 25 to 30 bushels to the acre entanees (tere ~e 7) 

sh. say now they must be satisfied with Nii 

om 20 bushels. o ini i) . 

dy The greater portion of the wheat When 3; IA : 

led in the central section of the state is ‘ : : 4\¥ a 
is being rushed to market. The demand ty a aw 

ing for cars with which to transport this barge oh 

Op. wheat to the seaboard and eastern wate 

big eievators is getting larger every day. 

per More attention ‘is being paid to the 

ok- grading of wheat than ever before by 


the elevators, 





Seneca Co—Extremely “dry and 

crops wilting. Poorest prospect for 

3 potatoes in years. Whet yielding 15 to 
35 bus p acre, Oats crop is poor. Short 

crop of good hay put up in splendid 
































ere condition. Corn crop very uneven. 
chy. Some fields in tassel while late plant- 
has ing just coming up. An average crop 
| be of 40 bus p acre ‘expected. Barley, 
and rye and spring wheat about an aver 
t it age yield. Aisike seed yielding well. 
yme Morrow Co—Wheat cut and thresh- 
een ing same started. Yield good but not 
y of as great as last year. Some fields 
that took 5 Ibs twine p.acre to tie 
yin the wheat are only yielding 30 bus. I ractor 
lor- Chinch bugs are numerous in some 
and fields. Barley fields seem to have the o 
sent most on them. Corn has made a 4 
per rapid growth and the outlook is good . at a Po ular Price 
and for a good yield. Hay was not as 
30 good oe commen yield and quality 
too. oorer than last year with smaller ° 
see. acreage. HIS 12-25 H. P. is one of the most popular of the six sizes of Avery 
al DELAWARE Tractors. Thousands have been sold and they are being successfully 
Delaware Farm Jetti . used in every state in the Union. 
3i : NS. KENT © ee It is a real ‘‘three-plow’’ one-man outfit Ee = mal ate} Se etne aks win top 
sip CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL. and is selling at a popular price—so low been advertising and selling © eee Wore 
Much ga, Sem ar in the field to that any farmer can afford to own one. Farm Power. 
be thres. fe ™ s 
1S r comnateli = a Peach oaks vor Pulls three plows, and fourunder favorable it bes of the Avery features, suck pa the, (amous 
ties loaded. Growers are expecting fancy conditions. pares vay be me | pte pt the a= 
a. » o . 
r of prices for them. Pastures are fine With it you can do all your spring and fall _{ng, practically unbreakable crankshaft with adjust. 
‘ore. an ve stoc oing well. ou able boxes; the Renewable Inner Cylinder : 
g d live stock dot a plowing on time. You can prepare your R le I Cylind all 
nces Farmers and the Sanitary Milk seed bed and get started early, You Valves-in-Head and many other features. 
-om- company, which has been handling crOy thresh 2 Tracto: 
local the milk produced within a radius can supply your own belt power for thresh- There’s a Size A: ad 
nies. of four or five miles around Dover, ing, silo filling, feed grinding, wood saw- for Every Size Farm 
Pass for a number of years, are having ing, and the many other similar jobs about rii¢ 12.25 Avery is just one of the six sizes of Avery 
nlers trouble. The complaint is that they the farm. You can use this tractor profit- Tractors with all. bee cacizsive, teatures. Other 
rity. do not receive enough for their milk ably every month of the year. plan Sadan % 510 H. P. Avery Tractor and | 
. 100 that they are paid one month after the Avery Motor Cultivator and have a size Avery 
lard, delivery and thus do not know what ey oe ty ~ pom Thresher and Plow for every size Avery Tractor. 
wee ey are to receive un chee ar- the or’ arm rower . the A: Catalog and Interesting Tractor 
>sent rive. They claim the prices are The AVERY is the correct type of tractor or farm- } Her pb en how to motorize your farm 
seed, lower than those paid dairymen in ers would not be using them in every state inthe work. See sample machines at your pearest Avery 
rded other nearby bestins. During June Union and 63 Foreign Countries. This 1225 Avery Dealer. Address 
they received 1-3 cents a quart ° ki . 
burg while the — was bottled and re- AVERY COMPANY, 1939 Iowa Street, Peoria, 
dis- tailed out at cents a quart. Hav- Branch Houses: Madison Minneepolis, Grand F. Sioux Falls, 
| the ing received a good offer for all the Frensh Hensees Cetin, Roe Om on Gra eens Clty, Wichita 
nade. —- Lapp 4 can produce for a Phila- 
> the elphia company the local farmers Principal Machinery Centers 
con- are planning to build their own cool- Also Other as 
the ing station at Dover at a@ cost of 
de- $10,000. 
Red NEW JERSEY 
$6 a Somerset Co—Weather has been 
> ex- favorable for growing crops and for 
; has farm work. The yield persacre of 
not wheat and oats will not equal that 





of last year. Corn very promising, 
but a large acreage planted very late. 


Threshi 
Motor A Bains: ures ~~ & 









































aving Hay uneven, but an average yield. 
few There has been a heavy drop of 
thun- apples and more than a 50% yield 
dam- seems improbable. Pears will be 
m ple- scarce, There are a few peach 
» lost orchards that promise a full yield, but 
od at many have none. Farm help prac- UP-TO-DATE 
“ough tically unobtainuble. There is talk 300 TOR 300 
1 i pout cone ene, a ae ed — ou try oo & 
3s WwW one. abor and cost too high. Not . 
is are much buckwheat sown. Equipped with our corrugated galvanized ek pect cethorition kasd cltttien ond ten 
30 P Morristown Fair—As previously an- STEEL ROOFS COMPLETE, Storm proof trated these books. ‘They contain the information 
40c P nounced in American Agriculturist ANCHOR SYSTEM with inside TOP HOOP, Se reat ed haw mkniamet 
_ pe agricultural fair of the Morris etc. By James meveen. \ books + wien Se ine 
3o fair assn will be held at Morris- man or woman on the farm who is interested P 
— town, N J, Sept 25-27. This promises Made of finest grade OREGON FIR only, marily in making poultry Day. ras. semner’s a 
to be one of the biggest farm events NO KNOTS, NO DEFECTS. BONE DR gg gE I ay 9 PR ng enomenal 
held in this section for many years LUMBER, NO SHRINKAGE, hoops AL- eB -g BE e A 
_ the display of farm products and : WAYS TIGHT. with records of more than a Qoamsd com lens 
ive stock in connection with the fair ‘ a ° than six years’ laying, as well a > 
offers an attractive chance for Morris _ Silo always original diameter. All latest systems ot poultry farming, | housing, feeding, anc 
Co farmers to compete. Those in- improvements. 2 7% inches. 416 pages. ag fe EET ae $1.75 
terested in details should address H. : . POULTRY FEEDING. AND FAT 
; ur prices include steel roof, anchor system » Seed H.-F 
Rr superintendent, Morris- an ced will interest you: : 5 ee ae Ee eee 
See - : POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 
1 ll about th truction 
HLL AF ee A STHION amd = ot dolkes” waltnons “ ail a ayles and 
WEST VIRGINIA SPECIAL PRICE PR classes; coops, locations, ete. 125 pages, Mus. 
broadside. State size silo wanted. Spailiciece cath detox sans <i 7 Poun eae” See 
County Advisers Change—W. D. O Ce eee ming 0 ge werild 
inn, for over four years farm agent W d styles of homemade nests, roosts, ventilators, 
5 Harrison Co, W Va, has resigned. THE e R. Satta te © % Incubators — —K, SCE Sseattst $0.65 
e will devote attention to his fine assillo hio pou The.sub 
farm near Philippi. F. Glenn Hall, Manufacturers, n, ot ering MOPTRY. A Bem book. ‘The subjects 
Suramers Co Adviser, was appointed equi ts, medicinal treatment, etc. ae r 
WOETOG. cece cecweereeenserereaenee . .! 
his successor, ane x ON APPLICATION 
Nicholas) Co—The Nicholas Co The above is but a partial list of the books 
farmers’ organization has decided to ah — EO A A 
ave a three-day agri fair beginning ee a Be ‘and allied subjects. 
Oct 1 at Summersvilie and also a U M LIFIED ERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
rng des Fane sccoUn™. Og dg eR 
oces- Raleigh Co—Farmers have finished 2 , is lished at prices. Write us—we can 
revel, -wheat harvesting which will average A simplified system of farm accounts that sequises 50 postion, the miaiuaoe of Sues help you. ‘ 
pears ME tng.” STOP, Oats and corn are doing | Soecuceping is not essential, The book furnishes the farmer & system of farm records that | [| ORANGE JUDD COMP 
— o- ee ee oe <= will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 10x 13 imebes, Cloth, Mei $175. 315 FOURTH AVENUE, WEW YORK, W. Y. 
- nds w e short. me new - 
bean- ings have been completed. Crops will ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 318 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 
very short. rat — 











Where our readers ¢ 

anything and win Zo ae 
‘son may 

lor securing help or 


Read by tno Posse Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, a8 We cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


can find a quick market 
that any Sarmer or other 
ants vege or exchange or 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
ki will be allowed under this head, thus 
umg ® small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. Wew York City 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


—2,500,000 Copenhagen Market, 
Surehead, Enkhuizen 
in rows and hoed 
not pulled; shipped 











CABBAGE PLANTS 
All Head Early, Succession, 
Glory, Flat Dutch, grown 
and weeded like onions; dug, 
with roots in damp moss; in ventilated crates; by 
parcel post or express ‘‘collect,”” ready now, at $1.50 
per 1000. 9 plants (mass of fine new roots 
grown on them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.20; 300, $1. 
800,000 Danish’ Ballhead. (We make a great spe- 
cialty of Danish Ballhead plants. We have Danish 
plants from our famous “No 5” strain, which has 
@ record of 26 tons per acre; Danish plants of seed 
from the firm whose strain of Danish stood highest 
in the extensive strain tests of the Pennsylvania 
agricultural experiment station, and Danish plants 
from Peter Henderson & Co's seed and W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co's seed. The seed used by us is, as 
far as we know, the highest priced seed sold in the 
United States.) Ready now, $2 per 1000; rerooted 
Danish plants, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50: 300, 
$1.20; 200, $1. 300,000 Snowball cauliflower plants 
(Wwe ‘also make @ great specialty of Snowball cauli- 
flower plants. The Long Island cauliflower associa- 
tion ships as fine cauliflower as is produced in the 
United States. We buy our seed out there, where 
they have the best imported seed there is, and will 
take no other. We begin to sow seed in the open 
ground about April 1, and sow every few days to 
July 15, to have a stock of plants constantly on 
hand.) Ready now, $4 per 1000; rerooted Snowball 
cauliflower $5 per 1000; 500, $2.75; 300, $2: 200, 
$1.50; 100, 90c. 800,000 celery plants, White Plume, 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal, $2.50 
per 1000; 500, $1.50. Rerooted plants. $3 per 1000; 
500, $2; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, 8c This 
weekly plant bulletin’ has stood in this column dur- 
ing the plant season for nearly 20 years If there 
js anything good in plants—seed, cultivation, rooting, 
digging, packing, shipping—we have it The 
“cheap” man has cheap things. We have everything 
of the best, because your crop depends upon Tt 
Plant list and price list free. No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester. N J. 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 21 years.) 


SEED GRAIN—M. A. C. Rosen rye added 40 per 
cent to the yield and made Michigan the first rye 
state in America. The heads are longer, thicker 
broader than other rye Straw shorter and stif 
Grain_much larger and lighter colored M. i 
Red Rock wheat is the heaviest yielding hard 
winter wheat yet produced Alsyke for 
ment; Mammoth clover for Sept Don’t 
clover seed is going to be higher next 
last Reds will reach $40 or higher 
as you can get it. EDW E. EVANS, 
Ogemaw Co, Mich, 





spring than 
Buy as soon 
West Branch, 





CABBAGE, brussels sprouts, el- 

kale, parsley, asparagus, rhu 

salvia plants Catalog free. 
Y 


CAULIFLOWER, 
ery. tomato, pepper, 
barb, leek, aster, pansy, 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


Cc RIMSON CLOVER SEED, direct from the farm, 
New Delaware crop, and true to name Write fo r 
samples and prices. J. E. GOSLEE, Stockney t 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
planting. Strawberry plants, 
that will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit 
ornamental trees, shrubs. (Catalog fre. HARRY 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


ATREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
ages. Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red 
Belgian rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list 
of what you want W. BR. WATSON, Box 1993, 
Oakland. Iowa. 


CHOICE LOT of Flemish Giants and Belgian 
hares crossed, either sex. half grown grays $2.50 
apiece. ROY HOWELL, Kunkletown, Pa 


COLLIE AND BEAGLE hound puppies. 
back if not pleased. Catalog free. EDV vIn r 4 
SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 


WANTED—Red foxes. State age. sex and price. 
POST OFFICE BOX 587, Philadelphia, Pa 








for August aud fall 
runner and pot-grown, 

















MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—3 new Cleveland 
om; cost ¥ 585; will sell for $1325 
Y. G. 8. MAWHINNEY, 215 

York City. 


FOR SALE—3 International harvester kerosene 
tractors. 10 h p on ow. bar, 20 h p on belt 
Excellent for farm use Placed in best of condition 
at factory. PORTER BROTHERS, Worcester. N Y. 


tractors taken for 
fo b Chatham, 
Fourth Ave, New 








SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will make a 
good hog. 40 medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross, barrows and sows, color white; 20 Berkshire 
and Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color 
black and white; 6 and 7 weeks old at $7 each; 
7 to 9 weeks old at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when starting to grow a hog? Now these are all 
good thrifty blocky pigs and are up to the standard 
in weight and shape for pigs of their ages. Will 
crate and ship any part of the above lots C 0 D 
on approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Russell St, Woburn, 

ass. Tel 230 





FOR SALE—English | gm 3 pigs. A few boars 
left over from spring litter sold chean to 
close them out. JOHN H. “WILLIAMS, BED 2 
Rummerfield, Pa. 





VINBARIJO FARM Chester Whites, ten monchs 
boars, fifty doliars; three months pice. eiehteen dol- 
i vephareten included. D, 8. BICKSLER, Mgr, 
Hal 





for sale. 


ES 
MOBTON, 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHIT 
orders f ALLAN 


‘or June pigs. 
Ashville, N 


CATTLE 


SHORTHORN BULLS from | from good mi 
sale; four weeks up to one year old. ™. 


Brockport, N Y. 
HORSES 


HACKNEY STALLION (registered), 13 years old, 
sure breeder, for sale or exchange for 4 wr bu 
heifers or cows, any Address F. VERY, 
1306 Mallers Bide, 


CREAM COLORED GELDING, 4 years, black stripe 
down his back, , wr le and a beauty; also new saddle, 
bridle, spurs. carry 200 lb man. H. WADLIN, 
Rhinebeck, N Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY—Envelopes, let- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
—* postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE. Beebe- 
plain, Vt. , . 


HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 
STANCHI CHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ar are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 


skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


iiking dams f 
E. BEEDLE. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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How Best.to 
Market 
Crops 


THE GRAIN SARESTS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or 
Spot 





r—Wheat—, 
be — 
Chicago sees Lf 
New Fonk'22:2 £50 3 30% 21 
Boston seeese 2S0ie 200% 2.16 
St Louis .... 2.24 

Minneapolis .. 2.21% £31% i 33 


United States food administration “fair prices” 
control the wheat market. av quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 orm. No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
Se lower; No 8, 7e under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the pricd of any other grain. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTS AND PROFITS— 
Formulas pertaining to the farm, household, manu- 
facturing and shop. Write for particulars of any- 
thing you wish to know. Will furnish list upon 
request. THE EASTERN FORMULA CO, 41 South 
2d street, Easton, Pa. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED—We buy old postage 
and revenue stamps, both U S, foreign and _con- 
federate. What have you? Write us. WM H. 
WILKERSON. JR, 1423 Duncan St, N E, Wash- 
ington, 








STANDARD APPLE 7 & ae all elm hoops. 


ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N 
SUMMER BOARD 
on a farm for a lady and 12 


balance of this year. Address 
7524 Madison street, Brooklyn, 





WANTED—Board 
years old boy for 
MRS E. CONBAD, 
N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give. the whole of your time te the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two a three business 
and professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y¥ 














WANTED—Two first class dry hand milkers and 
one first class teamster, single. Good living condl- 
tions and good wages. UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, 
Mass. 





WANTED—A first class farm mechanic, one who 
can paint, carpenter and do general repair work; 
single man preferred. UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, 
Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
given preference. This is a permanent and good 
proposition for the right man. We can use only a 
os number of men on this proposition, therefore 

you are iatere ane write at once. Address POST- 
OFFIC E BOX: North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Wanted a man to call on farmers at 
their homes selling subscriptions and collecting for a 
weekly farm paper. Good salary and expenses paid; 
steady, permanent work. Also several local men to 
do this work in their own townships. Write at once. 
Address G. L. LAMSON, 487 8 Salina St, Syracuse, 
N Y. 








Everyone wants 

made at 

territory 
"OR 


AGENTS MAKING $200 weekly! 
it. Formulas for 200 beverages to pe 
home, book 7. Send $1 for copy and 
proposition. quickly. BUYERS 
AGENCY, INC. “487 Broadway, New York. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1200 DOWN SECURES 104 acres, 4 cows and 
pair horses, pigs, poultry, plows, harrows, drill, 
wagons, harness, full line tools: 1% miles up to date 

R town. 60 acres smooth loam tillage, clay sub- 
soil, potatoes running 300 bushels the acre, 20 cow, 
wire fenced, spring watered pasture, woodland, fruit. 
Maple shaded 8 room house, large stock and horse 
barns, corn, poultry, hog houses. Owner’s other busi- 
ness Gemending entire attention; quick buyer gets all 
for $27 easy terms. Details page 41 Catalog Bar- 
gains 19! Beater copy free. ROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 R Nassau St, New York. 














FOR SALE—Elmedge stock farm. one ef the best 
farms in eastern New York, situated in the capital 
district on improved county highway, one mile from 
state road; ideal location; 150 acres; 10 acres tim- 

; milk sold at door; telephone, BR F D, electrio 
lights and power, two houses; plenty of water and 
outbuildings in best condition; with or without stock 
and tools) ARTHUR SMITH, Waterford, N Y. 


GOOD LAND ON CREDIT in Michigan's best hard- 
wood counties. _Big money in grains, stock, poultry, 
fruit. 10 to 160 acres. Only $15 to $30 per acre. 
Good towns, schools, churches, No swamps or 
stones. Small down a. Easy monthly terms. 
Your credit is it. Boss piece of land Big 
booklet free. WIGART LA ND co, V1246 First 
National Bank Spullding. Chicago, Til. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS, from $10 to $190 per 
acre; all sizes and locations. Stock and tools in- 
cluded on many of them. Write for complete list. 
MAND avis .Z REAL ESTATE AGENCY, INC, 
Olean, > 











FINE FARM in central New York, on state high- 
y. one hundred and forty-five acres, twelve wood- 
land; only sixty dollars per acre. Buildingg cost 
oe than price asked. KESTER FARMS, Marietta; 





126 ACRE FARM located near thriving summer 
resort in high sate cultivation. A money maker. 
Bargain to quick buyer, as same has to be sold. 
write for particulars. 8. B. SMITH, Sharon Springs, 





FOR SALE—Poultry and truck farm near Newark 
for fess than improvements. See now while crons 
are on. No agents need apply. Address P O BOX 


67, Newark, N Y. 


rotary EQUIPPED river valley 
large incomes. Prices and terms right. 
LYON. Sidney, N Y. 





farms, paying 
State wants. 





F. B. LYNCH, real estate dealer, Orlando, Fis. 


The thing uppermost in the minds 
of corn traders just now is the crop 
outlook and directly bearing upon 
this the fact of rather widespread dry 
weather in the great central valleys 
producing the bulk of the crop. Up 
to the fourth week in July this had 
not reached a condition of serious 
drouth, yet traders closely watched 
the weather maps. Showers and low- 
er temperatures here and there some- 
what relieved the situation. All in all, 
however, a rather dry fortnight in 
July has meant that corn needs alter- 
nating sunshine and shower through 
Aug. Prices on old corn remained at 
a high level, and there were times 
when new crop deliveries scored fur- 
ther advances, Dec at Chicago crowd- 
ing $1.68 p bu, receipts of old corn 
were moderate, No 2 mixed at New 
York quotable around 2.13 p bu, 
choice white a stiff premium. The 
oats market was steady with some 
hints that the crop harvest outlook is 
not of the best, No 3 white oats 89\%4c, 
choice white 90% @91c, rye nominally 
1.691%, @1.70, feeding barley 1.37, at 
Philadelphia the oats market was al- 
so around 90@90%ec. At Toledo rye 
was 157@1.57%. 

Western holders of rye are discour- 
aged, according to trade reports and 
have consigned considerable quanti- 
ties to terminals, asking for bids to 
arrive. More or less belief prevails 
that rye will continue under neglect 
and that the U S grain corporation 
will sell its wheat in Europe ona 
credit basis to stimulate the move- 
ment of this cereal. Millers have been 
paying excellent prices for wheat, 
readily a sharp premium over the 
government guarantee where quality 
is all that is desired. Threshing re- 
turns in winter wheat territory are 
not wholly satisfactory, and there is 
much talk of disappointing conditions 
in spring wheat territory. 

In mill feeds buyers showed no dis- 
position to take hold very readily at 
the high prices asked by manufactur- 
ers who were very firm in their views. 
Western spring bran $45@46 p ton, 
standard middlings 55.50@56.50, rye 
middlings 45, oats feed 30, white hom- 
iny feed 76, yellow and white granu- 
lated corn meal 4.85@5 p 100 Ibs, 

Some confusion seems to have 
arisen as to just where in the eastern 
states the government has established 
the terminals at which U S Grain 
corporation will buy wheat at guar- 
anteed prices. These points were 
named by presidential proclamation 
on Sept 2, '18, and published at the 
time in American Agriculturist. 
Points in the east are here again as- 
sembled, together with the govern- 
ment price basis No 1 northern spring 
other grades to bear just relation 
thereto: New_York $2.39% p bu, 
Philadelphia 2.39, Baltimore and 
Newport News 2.38%, New Orleans 
price raised 2c, now $2.30. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
“ COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 lbs -—Cattle—, -——Hogs—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


£0 ...4.$18 SS S825 O08. 08 910.18 

a 4 23.50 19.75 

soeeee 16.50 i. ‘% 24.25 ae 
Pittsburgh .... 16.00 16.75 23.75 10.50 
Kansas City .. 18.25 18.35 23.00 is. 15 9.50 


At New York, after last report 
prime steers steady, others slow and 
easier. Later steers slow and medium 
grades weak, bulls and cows in liberal 
receipts and 25c lower. At the close 
prime steers steady, others dull to a 
shade lower. Common to prime 
steers sold at $10@17 p A lbs, com- 
mon to choice bulls 7.75@11, cows 
3.75@11.50. Calves opened $1 lower; 
later trade slow and prices again 0c 
to 1 lower for all except strictly 
prime veals; market closed _ steady. 
Common to prime veals 16@21, culls 
11@15, skim milk calves 11@ 12, 
grassers 9@10. 

Sheep opened steady to firm, lambs 
higher on limited offerings. Later in 


/ 





7—Shecep— 
1919 =:1918 
it -50 8. 4 
10.00 13. 30 


12.50 
13.50 








the week sheep barely steady, lambs 
in liberal supply and very slow at a 
sharp break of 30c@$2, medium and 
common grades showing greater de- 
cline. Market closed dull. and un- 
evenly lower. Common to _ prime 
sheep (ewes) sold at 6.25@9.50, culls 
4@6, common to prime lambs 12.50@ 
17, culls 10@12, Tenn 16, N Y¥ and 
Pa 13. 

Hogs steady to 25c higher, medium 
to fairly heavy $23 @ 23.50, pigs 22.25 
@22.75, roughs 20.25@20.50, stags 
10@15, boars 10@12. 

The Horse Market 


Quite a number of horses are being 
bought up for shipment abroad, these 
standing 16.02 to 17 hands high and 
weighing around 1800 lbs, but taking 
many lighter ones, as the heavier sort 
are scarce. The average price paid is 
around $265@270. At the auctions 
good seasoned workers continued the 
best sellers and prices fully steady, 
Fair to good heavy drafters are quot- 
ed at 250@300 p head, chunks 175@ 
225, poor to good second-hand horses 
of delivery type 40@ 150. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first- 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 4 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

. Apples 

First car shipments of apples in the 
eastern Panhandle are now being 
made from Martinsburg, W Va. The 
first apples brought $2 and $3 a 
bushel because of the inferior quality, 

At New York, a good consumptive 
demand for attractive eating apples 
but the market full of irregular and 
poor lots which drag at mean figures, 
Good to choice Transparent and Star 
apples $2.50@3.50 p bskt. 

Beans 

At New York, fair demand for old 
beans at about former prices based 
on $7.50@8 p 100 Ibs for medium and 
pea and 10.75 @11.75 for marrow. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, hot weather was un- 
favorable to the traffic and more or 
less of the offerings out of condition. 
Good to choice country dressed veal 
calves 30@33c p 1b, grassers and 
buttermilks 20@ 24c. 

Dried Fruits 

The government is offering for sale 
under sealed enclosures 1,500,000 lbs 
prunes, this being a part of the war 
surplus now unneeded. 

The U S asks bids on 1,490,000 lbs 
Ore prunes, surplus left over war re- 
quirements, 

At New York, trading limited, old 
stocks practically exhausted, futures 
inactive, evap apples nominally 21@ 


22c p Ib. 
Eggs 

At New York, demand is well up 
with supply and current arrivals of 
fresh stock are only -moderate in 
volume. Some eggs are already being 
taken out of cold storage packed 
earlier in the spring, these now 
changing hands at 45@47c p doz, 
fresh to extra 54@6c, firsts 47 @ dic, 
choice to fey nearby hennery white 
eggs 66@69c, do brown @6lec. 

Fertilizers 


Trade advices say 500 tons German 
potash have been received in Balti- 
more. No price is named. 

Fresh Fruits 

Crop indications for the same cran- 
berry harvest as a year ago around 
Warrens, Wis. 2 

At New York, the market well over 
for cherries, currants and raspberries 
but other berries plentiful and so 
with tree fruits and melons. Southern 
LeConte pears $8@ 10 p bbl. Bell_of 
Ga peaches 1@2 p cra, Elberta Thc 
Gs. Carman ond Hiley Bell 1.75@ 

2.50, blackberries 14@23c p qt, rasp- 
berries 10@ lic, huckleberries 15@ 18, 
gooseberries 13 @ 20c. 

Poultry 

At New York, a fair all-around 
trade, offerings of broilers plentiful 
and market lower. Fowls were less 
firm, 38@39c p lb 1 w, broilers 38@ 
4lc, old roosters 24@25c. Relatively 
more strength was shown in dressed 
poultry, fresh killed dry omg 4 broil- 
ers 47@50c p lb dw, fowls 36@3%,_ 
western frozen turkeys 48@49c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, seasonable varieties 
plentiful, yet here and there some 
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scarcity. 
@2 p bskt, beets 
$ ee Jersey cucumbers $1.50@ 
ae 50c @ $1 

Pp oes cauliflower $2.50 


m es) @8 
.- rat lettuce s102,, spinach #190 


of summer nota 1.50@2, white 
turnips $1.50@2.25, green pepeers 
$1.25@2 p bskt, radishes $1.50@3 p 
100 behs, tomatoes $2@4 p bx, green 
peas $2.50@5 Pp bskt. 
Hops , 
sifght increase here, vines healthy. 
—[J. M. H., Sherburne, N Y. 

Weather favorable for hops up to 
middle of July around Independence, 
Ore, very few aphis, growth good. 
Julius Pineus of Portland estimates 
a sharp increase in acreage under 
hops in Ore from 7500 acres last year 
upward to 10,000 acres in 1919 al- 
though much of the present will not 
bear hops until another year. Re- 
cent trading prices out there for Sept 
delivery were around 50c p lb or the 
highest paid since ’82, 

At New York, market a little better 
than nominal with medium to choice 
quotable at 55@65e p Ib; sales re- 
ported of 18 Sonomas in Cal at Soe. 


Wool 


A circular letter sent out by the 
New York state federation of county 
sheep growers’ co-operative associa- 
tions, indicated that third week in 
July found most of the wool out of 
country sections. Mark Smith, acting 
secretary, told of a wool buyer who 
credits the state federation with sav- 
ing 10c p Ib for the growers. A field 
day is to be held at Cooperstown, 
N Y, Aug 13. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMER¥ BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... 56 5214 57 
1918.... 46 46 48 
IST. s- & 38 42 
1916... 80 2714 27% 
19d aes ee 28 28 
Butter 


Decided last week to advance the 
price of milk 4c p qt wholesale in 
the BoSton district, this the decision 
of the N E milk producers’ assn. The 
price will be Yc p qt for Aug and 
Sept. 

Enormous quantities of condensed 
and evap milk are going abroad. The 
total since Jan 1 very close to 350,- 
000,000 lbs. 

Butter exports since Jan 1 exceed 
18,000,000 lbs. 

At New York, a firm market pre- 
vailed for good to choice creameries 
although many buyers bought at ex- 
treme prices. More or less butter 
just below choice is going abroad and 
this helped the general situation. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
55 @56e p Ib, firsts and extras 52@55c, 
state dairy 50%@54'\%4c, packing 
stock 42@47e. 

Cheese 

Cheese exports since Jan 1 are 
nearly 7,000,000 Ibs. 

At New York, a quiet but firm 
market may be noted, current makes 
of flats and twins 3114 @33%c p Ib, 
Wis daisies 883@338l4c, Y A 34@35c. 

The Milk Market 


At New York, supply continued 
very liberal and demand slow. Manu- 
facturers are kept busy using up the 
heavy surplus. The Jtily rate for 3% 
milk in 200-210 mile zone is $3.01 p 
100 Ibs, Aug rate in the same zone 
3.13 for 3%, add 4c p 100 for each 
one-tenth of 1% extra butter fat. 


At Philadelphia, country dressed 
veal 23@25c p lb, winter bran $47.50 
@48.50 p ton, spring bran 46.50@ 
47.50, shorts 55@56, corn 2.13@2.15 p 
bu, white oats, No 1 90@90l%4c, No 2 
89144 @90c.. Live fowls 40@4l1c p Ib, 
spring chickens and broilers, not Leg- 
horns, lower at 37@40c, White Leg- 
horns, broilers, 30@ 35e, nearby cur- 
rent receipts of fresh eggs higher at 
50c p doz. Butter firmer, solid packed 
creamery 56c p 1b, higher scoring 57 

@ 59¢e, pecking stock 43 @46c, new flat 
eee 32%, @338%ec. Onions, Jersey 
1.50@1.90 p bskt, Pa cabbage 50c@1 
P bbl, Jersey potatoes, No 1, 1.10@ 
135 p bskt, lower grades 55 @7T5c. 
Jersey beans 1@2 p. bskt, Jersey ap- 
ples 40c@175, Guamtaertes 7@12c ppt, 
blackberries 15@20c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 15@22c. Steers firm at 14.50@ 
16.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 24.50@25. 

At Lancaster, Pa, cattle, country 
fed, bie few on market, firm at 14@ 
16e' a Hogs, country fed, firm at 

Lambs, Lancaster Co fed, 
eo. Dressed veal demand greater 
than supply at 24@26c. Butter steady 
at 65c p lb. Ege supply equal to de- 

mand at 50c p doz. Potatoes, country 
raised, $2 p bu., Sweet corn poor in 
quality 25@30c p doz. Peaches 10@ 
lic p bx, apples 80c p pk. Wheat 
steady at 2.22@2.50 p bu, oats 87e, 
corn 1.90, . 


Pooling the Wool Clip and uphold- 
ing standard grades will help to spell 
profits with sheep raising. Here is 
another opportunity for the farmers 
to get together. 
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Green and wax beans $1.25 
$1@1.50, carrots 


believer in grading. 


Active in Potato Work 


F. P. Jones of Monmouth county, 
N J, president of the New Jersey 
potato growers’ association is a firm 
He would like 
to see some law put into effect that 
will protect those men that go to the 
expense of grading their potatoes. 
“Last year,’ said Mr Jones, “the law 
specified that -potatoes should be 
graded, but this was partly repealed 
at the request of some growers who 
claimed they were unable to get the 
help necessary to grade them. Some 
growers graded and others did not, 
and the result was that mixed pota- 
toes were put-on the market at the 
same. price as the carefully graded 
No 1’s. It is not fair to those who 
grade potatoes that ungraded- prod- 
ucts should bring the same price. 

Last year Mr Jones bought a grad- 
er, and besides grading his own po- 
tatoes, handled 300 cars brought in 
by other growers. He has recently 
retired from active farming, but still 
lives on the fine farm home which is 
so close to Freehold that it may be 
incorporated within the town limits 
within the next year. 


Much Hope in Potatoes 
[From Page 6.] 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey, 
stand soméwhat uneven, bugs plenti- 
ful and outlook not over brilliant tak- 

ing the east as a whole. 

The ever important potato crop of 
New England is lodged mostly in 
northern Maine. Aroostook county, 
one of the biggest producing counties 
in the United States promises to run 
somewhat short of last year in acre- 
age. As to rate of yield it is alto- 
gether too early to make a forecast; 
weather unsettled but fairly favorable 
for the growth of the young plant 
throughout most of July. 


Notes from New York Potato Growers 


Hard drouth since potato planting 
but good rains fourth week in July, 
acreage normal.—I[H, L. H., Fillmore. 

Acreage 25% larger, outlook very 
good.—[E. R. S., Kasoag. 

Crop small, but color good, acreage 
little less than normal, no blight yet. 
—[R. M. H., Chafey. 

Little or no late blight up to July 
21, writes George T. Powell, a well 
known horticulturist of Columbia Co, 
N Y, who believes the yield of pota- 
toes will not be heavy . 

Outlook here poor, many hills miss- 
ing.—I[J. A. G., Clinton. 

Acreage. smaller, condition fair.— 
[W. M. B.,. Burke. 

Writing for the Long Island ter- 
ritory around Riverhead where early 
Potatoes are very largely grown, H. 
R. Talmadge reported under date of 
July 21, stand uneven but growth good 
and no blight. Rains abundant and 
promise of a full crop. 

Early crop looks good, late crop 
very poor, seed potatoes slow to start 
in the spring, no signs of blight yet. 
—[M. J. C., Eagle Bridge.: 

A ‘large “factory at King’s Lynn, 
England, consumes 2000 tons potatoes 
weekly in the production of potato 


flour. Prior -to the war England 
bought this product mainly from 
Germany. 


At New York, a healthy demand at 
about recent prices, new potatoes $5 
@6.50 p bbl with fcy southern up_ to 
hn. Egy No 1 sweet potatoes 5@7 p 
sk 





Moisture for Growing Onions 


Another week of generally favorable 
conditions carried the onion crop 
well through July. The situation as 
outlined in American Agriculturist a 
week ago continued, according to 
latest advices from our correspondents 
in the field. 

This seems true of important onion 
territory in New York, Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts, cultivation for the season 
entirely completed at some points. Re. 
cent rains have proved helpful; some 
advices of thrip. No prices or mar- 
ket yet established. 

Direct from the Field 

Onions doing very well and pros- 
pects good, writes Allen Edwards, a 
+ nag aed and operator in Hardin 

o, O. 

Onions growing well, making bot- 
toms rapidly, recent rains helpful, 
locking for a forward crop.—I[G. P. 
Wright, Wayne Co, N Y. 

In Cook Co trucking sections adja- 
cent to Chicago season for early set 
onions has not proved altogether sat- 
isfactory, with more or less insect and 
fungus attacks. One correspondent at 
Glen View, Ill, estimates only a half 
crop. 

A correspondent at Pleasant Valley, 
Scott Co, Ia, which is an important 
onion “pocket,” reports. more or less 
drouth and crop only two-thirds of a 
normal, 

Acreage somewhat larger than last 
year, but heavy rains in the spring 
cut it sharply, writes a correspondent 
at Kimbell, Noble Co, Ind, who adds 


outlook generally good, although fields 
rather thin. 

Michigan onions in a commercial 
way are grown in a little better than 
half a dozen counties. The bureau of 
crop estimates, department of agricul- 
ture, estimates the "19 acreage for the 


state 1204 and eredits Allegan Co with‘ 


being a leader, 395 acres, Van Buren 
203, Ottawa 185, Kent 170, Washtenaw 
100, Lenawee 86, Newago "40, Ionia 20, 
others scattering. 

Weather very favorable since oe 
prospects 80% of a crop.—IR. B. H., 
McGuffey, O. 

Weedy fields due to shortage of 
labor together with hot weather 
caused some injury to the onion crop 
around Lenox, Madison County, N Y. 

Present prospect July 22 not-good 
as a whole for onion crop. Some 
lice.—IC. M. P., Churubusco, Ind. 

Onion crop started out this spring 
to be the largest in five years but 
there were late, light rains since 
planting and hot weather has ruined 
some fields entirely, Will not be half 
a crop out of 300 acres grown here. 
[C. M. B., Shelbyville, Mich: 

Onion development in Milwaukee 
Co, Wis, interfered with by maggots 
and drouth, one correspondent re- 
porting prospects for less than half 
a normal crop. 

At New York, supplies are plenti- 
ful from the middle south, also some 
early onions from N Y points. Some 
sales have been made of choice new 
L I yellow onions at $7@8 p bbl, 
Orange Co stock 2@3 p bskt, Ky 2 50 
@4.50 p 100 lbs. 


Millions in Food Surplus—The govt 
owns a surplus stock of foodstuffs 
held by the war dept since the armis- 
tice, having a value of about $120,000,- 
000. <A small part of this has been 
sold and a small part is being sold 
week by week. But a distinct pro- 
gram is now under way in congress 
whereby all this surplus stock of food- 
stuffs will be sold speedily with the 
view of bringing down cost of living. 
A house investigating committee has 
the matter in charge and 10 out of 15 
favor the idea, the five withholding 
decision pending further inquiry. 
These foodstuffs are largely beef, 
frozen meats, poultry and canned 
vegetables. The committee report 
charges the inactivity of the govt in 
disposing of these supplies as the re- 


‘ 


sult of “well-defined policy of the 
secretary of war to withhold them 
from the domestic market and to 


protect the interests from which these 
products have been purchased.” 





Serious Drouth in 
third dry year in succession has prac- 
tically burned up grass and grain 
crops throughout Montana. Even the 
irrigated sections have suffered almost 
as much as the so-called dry land 
farming, because of lack_of water for 
irrigation. Even where sufficient wa- 
ter was present hot weather and hot 
winds shriveled the crops. Live stock 
is being shipped out of the, state in 
increasing numbers because there will 
not be nearly enough hay and fodder 
to feed through the winter a quarter 
of the animals now there. In Jan- 
uary last the number of live stock in 
Montana was reported as 4,958,000, or 
as much as one year earlier, If any- 
thing like 50X to 75% of these cattle 
and sheep ‘have to be shipped east for 
feeding or to be sacrificed on the mar- 
ket, it will have a depressing effect 
for the time being on prices. Condi- 
tions in the Dakotas are quite ideal, 
and even more so in ‘Minnesota. The 
northwest as a whole, exclusive of 
Montana, is having a bonanza year. 





A bill in congress proposes to sub- 
ject the bonds of the federal land 
bank system to taxation. The measure 
is known as the McFadden bill. The 
Washington representative of the na- 
tional grange goes so far as to ex- 
press the opinion that the purpose 
of this bill is to absolutely kill the 
banks, a most unfortunate conclusion. 
As is known to all our intelligent 
readers the land banks operate very 
largely through the use of money ac- 
cumulated by selling to the public 
these federal land bank bonds, which 
up to the present are tax free and 
pay a reasonable rate of interest. 
The grange es farmers to oppose 
the McFadden bill through _ their 
senators and cOngressmen at Wash- 
ington. 


» 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will 
printed under this heading in one line without Rn 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 

Constitution day, September 17—National celebra- 
tion of birthday of Federal Constitution, 19 West 
44th street, New York city. 

National dairy show, ange. Oct 6-11. 

grange rand Rapids, Mich, Nov 


-2L, 
. gy Be sonal poultry convention, Amherst, Mass, 

uly -A 
Farmers’ a8 AF ‘Durham, NH. Aug 19. 
Summer farmers’ week (dairymen, fruit growers, 
Biors, Ct beekeepers, ge 

Ct, aus 4- ~ 

Mercer agri assn 17-19. 
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you wish. Send at once for 


U. S. National Army Shoe Ce. 
Dept. A 344 Elm St.,Westfield,Mass. 
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~ oa” anding Seam Metal Y Shingles, S-ftep. | Corra- 
gatet? Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
nes Sidings, W Siheard Paints, ete., direct to you 
k-Bottom ey Prices, ‘Positively greatest 

ave ever made. the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No — 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightnin, 4 


Free Roofing ‘Book 
Get oor wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 

i to you at a big saving. 
: ax for Book No, 862. 


FRE E 
Samples & 
||Roofing Book 


any place, elGarages. 
rene Book core #0. 60.5 
812-862 Pike St., "Suoneed i, @. 
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WITTE ENGINE works 
1807 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1807 Empire Bidg.,.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Hoffman’s 7” 


Seed Wheat 


Nine reliable kinds—hardiest 
strains—yield more per acre— 
require less seed. Sound—graded seed 
—cleaned clean, free of cockle, rye, smut, 
garlic. Prices are just. 
Write for free Catalog 
Mention this paper. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa, 







and samples 

















When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I-- 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 
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e Golden Lamp 


By Phoebe-Gray 








XXII—Bill’s Last Harbor 


APTAIN Peter came to see the 
{ Binford family, and found Molly 
doing her best to maintain the 


rigidity of her upper lip; but, 
nevertheless, her under lip quivered 
pitifully. She said she was getting 
along all right. Peter tried to 
give Her a ten dollar bill’ but 
she became almost angry with him, 


so he contented himself with hunting 
up the agent for the building and 
paying Molly’s rent three months in 
advance. When she wasautof the room 
he also dropped two silver dollars in- 
to “the golden lamp,” which the boys 
afterward found and used to buy 
things for Agnes and Beulah Mabellel. 

Margaret Lake ana Susan Belflower 
and long as 


were all kindness; as 

they limited their good will to ex- 
pressions of sympathy, or sending 
Molly things to sew for value re- 
ceived, they were more than welcome. 
But they were plainly made to see 
that Molly didn’t want charity. from 
anyone. She would let the boys go 
around to the Haven as much as 
they liked, when their school and 
work would permit; but she violently 
opposed their acceptance of a free 
basket at Thanksgiving, and sturdily 


paid for a turkey of her own, instead 


of buying herself the clothing that 
she really needed. 

Still, with all her struggle, and 
with all the boys could contribute, 


things did not go easy with the Bin- 
ford fampy that winter; and Captain 
Peter seYeral times waylaid the boys 
on the street and paid them for their 
remaining stock of papers at as high 
as fifty cents per copy, scowling ter- 
ribly, and threatening the twins with 


dire physical mischief if they gave up 
the secret to their mother. 

“She’s the hardest female woman 
to help I ever heerd tell of,” he 


grumbled to the patiently listening 
Oscar. “They ain’t the slightest need 
for her to suffer, but I honestly be- 
lieve she’d ruther starve than take a 
penny oo’ what she calls’ charity. 
Funny, ain’t it?’ 

Tom Belflower went to see Captain 
Blue during the week of Molly’s be- 
reavement; and Captain Blue was 
away from the vessel. He left word 
for the captain to come to Haven; 
and when Peter called, Tom was 
out. Time and tide and cargoes wait 
neither for philanthropists nor fat 
sea-captains, and the Twinkler sailed 
away without Tom’s having an op- 
portunity to question the skipper 
concerning the twins. 

However, in a few weeks he was 
back again, and this time Tom made 
it a point not to miss him. He caught 
him one afternoon, and down in the 
Twinkler’s cabin, the skipper’ told 
Belflower all he knew about Billy and 
Danny. 

“But,” he said, “I can’t prove noth- 
in’. Bill told me that them boys 
weren't his, anyhow. He said he and 
Molly had brung them up from ba- 
bies, but Molly wasn’t the mother 
nor he the father of ’em, They was 
adopted children, and he couldn’t or 
wouldn't tell where they come from. 

“T tried to get the whole story out 
of him, but he wouldmt tell me no 
more. He said he loved ’em, and had 
did the best he could by ’em; and it 
most. busted his heart, he said, when 
they was such handsome little fellers, 
that nary one of ’em looked like him. 


Seems him and Molley moved down 
to Bassfield’ from some little town 
up country when the boys was six 
or seven years old.” 

“Were they foundlings?” asked 
Tom. 

“Dunno. But I suspicioned they 
was. Bill said his wife would skin 


him alive if she knowed he told me.” 


“Indieating, of course, that with- 
out a very good reason, she surely 
wouldn't tell me.” 

“That's right,” said Peter. “They’s 


only one way you could get Molly to 
admit them boys wasn’t her own 
flesh and blod. You go to her and 
tell her this yarn abont your lamp,and 
how it kind of dovetails in with that 
Jamp she’s got and say that you're 
just wonderin’ if by any possibility 
that little Portiggee could be your boy. 
Now they’s two ways she might look 
at it. First place, she’s an awful 
honest woman, Molly is, and if she 
thought she was keepin’ another 
woman’s child from her, she'd give 
him up if it tore her heart out by 
the roots... But she’d have to be con- 
vinced; and as long as there was any 
doubt, she’d fight. She’s cautious and 
cute, Molly is; and she might sus- 
pect what you was up to, and unless 
she felt sure you was on the right 
track she’d keep what she knows to 
herself, and she wouldn’t tell you one 


thing that would help you a bit. 
See ? 2 

“Of course.” 

“Now, Molly’s be’n through an aw- 
ful lot. It seems too bad, when she’s 
all broke up about Bill, to stir her up 
on a chance that Billy might be your 
boy. It'd be like lightnin’ out of a 
clear’ sky, same as Bill’s death was; 
and I don’t know how she'd stand it. 
I kind of think she’s had enough 
trouble for one winter.” 

“But my wife—” 

“Mr Belflower, your wife ain’t suf- 
ferin’ no more today that she was a 
year ago. You say yourself you das- 
sent say anythin’ to her, for fear it 
might do her harm, and you might 
be on the wrong track. I don‘t know 
but you are myself. Of course, that 
time I slipped you the hint about the 


boys not bein’ twins, I was doin’ it 
a-purpose. But things has changed 
now, with Bill dead. I think poor 


Molly’s feelin’s is jest as much to be 
protected as Mrs Belflower’s. Ain’t I 
right?” 

“T suppose so; but—” 

“Now don’t you misunderstand me. 


I wouldn’t stand between you and 
your own, not for a minute. But 
what I’m objecting to is needless 
trouble for Molly, same as you want 
to avoid needless trouble for your 
wife. You gimme me a few weeks 


to work this thing out; and if I can, 
I'll find out from Molly just where 
them boys did come from, and where 
she got that lamp, and so forth. It 
may be a long job; and I ain’t around 
here much. But there ain't no great 
harm in a little delay, especially if 
your wife don’t know what you’ve hit 
on; and also especially supposin’ 
this lamp business is nothin’ but a 
coincidence. I wish you’d trust me 
that much, -Mr Belflower. I ain’t 
never done no man dirt yet; and you 
can bet all you’ve got that I wouldn’t 
do you djrt, nor that good little wife 
of your’n, God bless her!” 

Tom held out his hand. 


“Captain,” he said, “you’re not 
only Peter Blue, you’re ‘True’ Blue 
as well. I’d trust you absolutely, un- 


Do the best you 
let me know the 
I'm 


der any conditions. 
can for me; and 
facts exactly as you find them. 
in your hands.” 

Belflower reported his conversation 
with the stout skipper to Ted Acres. 

“Well,” said Acres, “I don’t see 
that you learned much. If Bill Bin- 
ford were alive you might get: the 
story from him. But as he isn’t, I 
don’t see but that you’re in the old 
fellow’s hands. You can’t help ad- 
miring him for his loyalty to Mrs 


Binford.” 

“I do, I do. But Susan is the one 
to be considered above all others— 
still, there’s nothing to do but wait, 
I suppose. Anyhow, the old captain 
is as honest as the sun. That’s one 
comfort.” 

Molly’s Awakening 

Margaret Lake somtimes varied her 
reading and story telling to the chil- 
dren, especially the older ones, by lit- 
tle lectures; and she made especially 


body, taking up its various parts in 
turn. She told about the brain, and 
interesting a series of talks on the 
the eyes, and the skin, making clean- 
liness and hygiene a special point, and 
explaining to the eager minds the 
importance of caring well for each 
part.of the body. 

“Today,” she said. “I’m going to 
tell you about our hands. Muffles, 
what animal has three hands?” 

“A watch,” said Muffles, promptly. 

When the Jaugh was over, Marga- 
ret went on. 

“The question wasn’t fair,” she 
said. “I don’t know of any animal 
with three hands. But the monkey 
has two hands and two feet, and a 
tail. He uses his tail so much like 
a hand that I just asked that ques- 
tion to see if any of you had noticed 
it too. As a matter of fact, a mon- 
key’s feet are so much like his hands 
that we might almost say he had at 
least four hands.” 

With the group thus in the best 


nature, Margaret delivered her sim- 
ple lecture. She was exceedingly 
afraid of being “preachy,” feeling 


that the moment she became so she 
would lose the interest of her hear- 
ers. She strove always to be prac- 
tical. 

“One of the principal_ differences 
between the animals and man lies in 
the way we use our hands. No ani- 
mal has the skill that we have.” 

She went on to illustrate, instanc- 
ing the great pianists, and those who 
lived by the infinitely delicate work 
of watch-making, in SwitZerland. 

“Then we have the surgeon. By 
his skill with his hands the surgeon 
saves many of us from death. Even 
here in our own dispensary, where 
many of you have been, the doctors 
do wonderful things for us.” 

“Like Doctor Acres?” piped a 
voice. 

“Exactly,“ said Margaret. “And 
Doctor Acres is a good example, for 
he has done operations upon the hu- 
man brain which have turned fool- 
ish people into sensible ones. He 
has kept people from going crazy, 
and cured people who were already 
crazy, just by the skillful use of 
those slender, delicate hands of his. 
And boys, whenever you see Doctor 
Acres, and get a chance to look at 
his hands, just notice one thing es- 
Pecially. What do you suppose I 
mean?” 

“They’re clean,” shouted the irre- 
pressible Muffles. 

“Exactly,” said Margaret. “Doctor 
Acres’s hands are so important to 
him that he keeps them free from 
the least speck of dirt—how many 
of you boys have clean hands this 
moment?” 

Followed a moment of frenzied in- 
spection; but no hands went up. 

“I suppose that there are here in 
this room,” said Margaret, “boys who 
may become great violinists; boys 
who may draw beautiful pictures; 
boys who may some day design great 
and splendid buildings. There may 
be boys here who will play as Pade- 
rewski plays,—” 

“Or pitch like Mattey,” cried some- 
one. 

“There may be a boy in this room 
whose hands will some day model a 
beautiful figure in clay; and perhaps 
someone of you vill become a sur- 
geon like Doctor Acres. All these 
things you will ¢. with your hands. 
So I guess you'll agree that we can’t 
afford to let our hands be dirty, can 


we? When you look at your hands, 
try to imagine them doing some 
beautiful thing while covered with 
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Here, Boys, Is a Picture That Will Interest You 

OOK closely. What are these boys do- Others that are good will get honorable men- 

ing? I would like to have you write tion. This is for boys under 16 only. The 

me a letter about this picture—a letter girls will have their innings later. No more 
of not more than 100 words. Make it a than 100 words. Write on one side of paper, 
“live,” “snappy” letter full of “pep” and sign full name and address (which won’t count 
“ginger”—the kind of a letter a “regular” in the 100 words), state your age and send 


boy writes. Lately the letters from our boys 
and girls have m so much the same kind 
that it gets monotonous. Wake up! For the 
best letter—best in every way, writing, spell- 
ing, composition—I'll give $1; for the next 
best 50 cents, and the next best 25 cents, 


your letter no later than a week after date 
of this paper to Y F Contest Editor, care of 
this paper. If you don’t observe every one 
of these contest rules, your — 1 be 
thrown out. Now then! Show me what you 
ean do!—[{Young Folks Editor. 
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smut, or dust, or grease. Mother 
says, ‘Wash your hands, dear.’ Let's 
keep our hands clean for mother’s 
sake; but also for the sake of what 
the hands themselves may do some 
day in the work of the world.” 

The boys went away, and Margaret 
slipped her notes into an envelope. 
The lecture had been a success. She 
could always tell when her talks took 
hold well, by the way the boys sat, 
or looked at her. Nothing that Mar- 
garet did gave her a_ satisfaction 
equal to this holding of the boyish 
mind in thrall. 

Billy and Danny still came when 
they could. They were busy now 
selling papers and blacking boots 
after school hours. But Margaret had 
a Sunday afternoon meeting of her 
boys which the Binfords never 
missed. The lecture on hands was 
given on Sunday, and Margaret noted 
the rapt interest with which those 
two particular urchins absorbed it. 

Afterward, Billy Binford came up 
to her and held out two slender little 


paws. 
“Mother made me wash ’em good, 
before I left home,” he said. “I 


guess you don’t know how hard a 
boy has to try if his hands are going 
to be always clean—specially if he 
sells papers. The ink comes off; and 
money’s awful dirty, too.” 


“Yes,” said Margaret, wincing, 
“money is awful dirty, Billy.” 
“But I liked it a lot, what you 


said,”” he went on. “Gee! That about 
Doctor Acres was swell. Is that right, 


Miss Margaret. can he honest do 
things to a feller’s brain?” 
“Yes: wonderful things. But you 


don’t need anything done to yours; 
or you, Danny.” 


“I could try you guys—fellers that - 


do, though,” said -Danny, seriously. 
“IT wonder what would he do to cure 
a swelled head.” 

“That ain’t a disease,” said Biily. 
“That’s a habit. You can cure your- 
self of that, Danny, if you want to.” 

“T ain’t got it,” said Danny, brist- 
ling. 
“Who said you had? 
to be kind of worried.” 

“Shut uv. fresh boob!” said Danny. 

“Danny!” warned Margaret. 

“Well. he thinks he‘s smart,” said 
the blonde boy; but he smiled shyly, 
and Margaret g¢aw that he was not 
deeply hurt. 


You seem 


The two’ Binfords wandered off 
homeward. 
“I guess maybe a feller’s hands 


sort of takes the place of those lamps 
of in’stry,” Billy said, examining his 
own as if he had just discovered 
them. “I wonder if my hands’ll ever 
do any of them wonderful things like 
Miss Margaret said.’’ 

“T seen a feller once.” said Danny, 
“that could take half dollars out of 
your ears, or hair, or any place. He 
had some hands, that guy.” 

“Did he? . I’d like to learn that. 
I’d like to buy ma a new dress. But 
Say, wouldn’t it be swell if I could 
ever do those surgeral things, like 
Doc Acres! I bet you that’s the thing 
I was goin’ to wish for that time, 
when you said you wanted the gold- 
eu lamp to bring vou a ship.” 

“You said it was bigger’n 
ocean,” said Danny. 

“Well, ain’t that bigger’n any 
ocean, bein’ able to make foolish 
folks have sense, or crazy people not 
crazy?” 3 

“Maybe,” said Danny. “Perhaps if 
you did them slick things with your 
hands to people’s brains, you could 
make a lot of money and then you 
could buy a ship. Anyhow, the fel- 
ler that takes the half dollars out of 
places could. Seems to me I’d rath- 
er be bim, somehow, It's surer.” 


the 


“Oh, I was jest askin’ out o’ cur- 
riosity,” said Captain Peter Blue one 
night fn Molly’s sitting-room. 

“I don’t. know whether to tell you 
or not,” said Molly. “It’s a queer 
story, and nobody ever knew it but 
my Bill. I’ve always had a_ fear 
something might happen to my boys 
if I told—and of course that’s awful 
foolish and superstitious. I’ve always 
said to myself that the lamp, if it is 
a lamp—Bill never admitted ’t was 
—never brought me no bad luck; 
and it’s brought the boys good luck. 
Well. vou’ve been the best friend 
this family ever had; and I don't 
mind your knowin’, captain. But 
you'll have to swear black and blue 
you’ll never whisper it.” 

“I’m Blue anyhow; I don’t see how 
I can swear black. But I give you 
my word Molly, I won’t tell a soul 
without you say so!” aS 

“Well, if you wait for me to say 
so. you'll never breathe it to your 
dyin’ day. Captain, did you ever 
have an idea my boys weren’t twins?” 

“T did. sort of.” said the skipper. 

“T was afraid Bill might tell you. 
Did he?” 

“He—he might of hinted; I—! 
don’t jest recall exactly what he said, 
if he did.” This was as close to a 
lie as Captain Peter ever came. 

“They ain’t.” said Molly. “But— 
well. I’ve never thought they was 
since they was little. It’s true they 
came to us the same time—but 
didn’t bear’’em, and I’m positive that 
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Three Partners: Number One 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

T~ would be well for all of us if 

l we could realize that whatever 

goes into the body must come 
out again, with a very slight residue 
of exception. A large proportion of 
the time of the entire human race 
js spent preparing materials to go in- 
to our bodies, and we all joyfully as- 
sist at their use, 

Only one channel of entrance—the 
mouth—and we keep it so busy that 
three channels of exit are needed to 
take care of the stuff we load in! 
We must have “three square meals a 
day,” or we feel defrauded of our 
just due, and even at that an occa- 
sional lunch is not disdained, or a 
“little something at bedtime,” while 
a box of candy or a pocketful of nuts 
comes in very handy. 

Meantime all this stuff ~ must be 
taken care of, since we increase in 
stature by imperceptible degrees, and 
not by triurnal quarts and pounds, 
and here is where the three partners 
find their work. Without them and 
what they do, we could not live an 
hour, yet we know very little about 
them, and we render almost no intel- 
ligent assistance. If they would talk, 
I fear they would say of most of us 
that they are only too thankful when 
we are not actually hindering them 
in their big job of keeping our bod- 
ies clean and in good working order. 

After the digestive process, which 
starts in the mouth with the work of 
the teeth and the salivary glands, is 
completed, the balance that is left 
after the body has extracted all that 
is needed for its nourishment, must 
pe expelled. This is done through 
skin, kidneys and bowels. All three 
of these hard-working agents are 
abused by most of us, but the _ first 
one, the skin, is usually completely 
ignored as an exit for body products, 
Yet it is one of very great impor- 
tance. 

All over the body, the skin con- 


tains minute openings, the mouths 
of tiny ducts and glands. These are 
larger and more numerous in some 


places than in others, hence we per- 
spire more freely under the arms 
than on the backs of the hands, for 
instance; but everywhere these tiny 
openings exist. When the skin is in 
a healthy condition every inch of it 
is busily at work helping the kidneys 
and bowels to dispose of the tremen- 
dous load given them by the mouth. 
These little openings are so very 
small that they are easily clogged up, 
when they are not only unable to do 
their share of the work, but become 
a menace and source of disease in 
themselves. Dirt, and the soil of daily 
living can do this, and even the un- 
removed products of their own ac- 
tivities. The immediate results of 
inactive skin are blackheads, pim- 
ples, bad odors, skin diseases and a 
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baseball infield, and, to carry the 
simile farther, like that too, each one 
in an emergency will handle work for 
the other. For instance, in cases of 
dropsy, where the surplus fluid accu- 
mulates under the skin, large doses 
of salts will draw it off in watery 
dejections through the bowels; and 
in Bright’s disease, when the kidneys 
cannot do their excretory work, the 
Patient is wrapped in hot blankets or 
put in a vapor bath to induce exces- 
sive sweating, often saving the life 
thereby. 

Without at this time considering 
food supply, @r taking up the ques- 
tion from an esthetic viewpoint, the 
three essentials for a healthy skin 
are a moderate amount of exercise, 
plenty of fresh air,.and* frequent 


Health and Beauty 


BY DORA MORRELL HUGHES 
HE ancient Greeks developed 
| their ideals from the condition 
of the body at its physical per- 
fection. The old laws of proportion 
became laws because bodies conform- 
ing to such proportions were those 
common to the highest degree of 
strength and health. Whatever tends 
to health tends to beauty. All the 
complexion tonics and creams are of 
little service in perfecting the bgauty 
of the skin compared with the foods, 
drinks, baths and habits which in- 
crease the proper action of all organs 
of elimination. These, when improp- 
erly functioning, indicate their lazi- 

















The Most Delicious Luncheon Rolls You Ever Tasted 


Dissolve one cake of yeast and one tablespoon sugar in one and a quarter cups luke- 


warm milk—not hot. 


egg and two cups more of flour, sifted with one teaspoon salt. 


Add two tablespoons butter and two cups flour, and beat in well one 


Knead lightly on a board, 


keeping the dough soft, then place it in a well-greased bowl, cover, and let rise for two hours. 
When light, shape int» small finger rolls and pjace on a well-greased pan, letting them rise 


until the bulk is double. 
10 minutes in a hot oven.—[A. O. G. 


bathing. As to fresh air, no one can 
live long or be well without that any- 
way. y 
At all times the skin does need 
water to do its work properly, water 
inside and out, but especially is this 
true in the sultry, muggy days of 


poor complexion. The systematic August. Under these weather condi- 
ill*effects are so far-reaching as tions we perspire freely. This mois- 
sometimes to cause death. ture should be washed away from 
Skin, kidneys and bowels act in the skin freely, sifice it is ladened 


perfect harmony, like a well-trained 












































New and Practical Apron 


No 2446—This design is good for gingham, 

ray, lawn, percale, drill, jean and al- 
7 The back has belt extensions which 
ged fulness at the waistline and are fas- 


pa 
Ay four sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 86-88 ; 
Meas: 
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Minch a requires 4% yards of 





with waste from the body and soon 
becomes sour and Offensive. More- 
over, as I have said, if not removed, 
it clogs up the channels through 
which it came and prevents the exit 
of that which is to follow. Bathe al- 
ways, but in hot weather bathe much 
more. In'the morning bathe for ex- 
hilaration, at night for cleanliness, 
and whenever you can for comfort 
and pleasure. , 

To begin the day with a cold-bath 
is ideal. It leaves the skin aglow, 
and gives a feeling of vigor and en- 
ergy which are good aids to the day’s 
work. That is, it should do this, but 
there are people with whom it does 
not have this happy effect, but leaves 
them chilly and miserable for half 
the forenoon. Such people should 
forego, not the bath, but the cold 
bath. Everybody, young and old, 
men, women and children—and, of 
course, the babies—should begin the 
day with a complete body bath, both 
in the interests of health and of ef- 
ficiency. You will do more work 
and do it quicker and more easily 
after a morning bath than if the bath 
is omitted. You probably do not be- 
lieve this but anyone who follows 
that habit will testify that it is true. 

This morning bath may be taken in 
a bathtub filled with perfumed water, 
under a shower, in a tin basin with 
the aid of a washcloth, or in the old 
swimming hole—but taken it ought 
to be, somewhere, somehow, and 
followed by a brisk rub with a rough 
towel, to make the skin of the entire 
body active and glowing. To obtain 
the best results, the whole thing 
should not take more than five min- 
utes, and to complete it in three is 
better yet. 


For Cleaning Jewelry 

For cleaning jewelry there is noth- 
ing better than ammonia and water. 
If very dull or dirty, rub a little soap 
on a soft brush and brush them in 
this wash, rinse in cold water, dry 
first in on old handkerchief, and then 
rub with buck or chamois skin. Their 
freshness and brilliancy when thus 
cleaned cannot be surpassed by any 
compound used by jewelers. 


Brush “_ egg and milk, sprinkle with chopped almonds and bake 


ness by texture or color of skin and 
dullness of the eyes. Facial beauty 
has no worse enemy than constipa- 
tion. - 

Foods re-create the body. Develop 
Physical attractiveness by eating free- 
ly such foods as baked apples and 
pears, prunes, dates, figs and raisins, 
cooked or uncooked. If the body has 
been neglected teach it by eating oc- 
casionally a prune and senna con- 
fection. Make by soaking a pound 
of washed prunes in water until 
plumped. Prepare an infusion of five 
cents’ worth of senna leaves in a 
quart of water. When the water is 
very brown, strain. Pit the prunes 
and add. Sweeten a little and cook 
until candied. This will keep in glass, 
covered tightly. 

Fruit juices rather than tea or cof- 
fee aid beauty and clear the skin. 
The confirmed tea and coffee drinker 
usually has a sallow or brownish 
skin. Anything that distyrbs diges- 
tion or sleep will destroy beauty. No 
organ of the body is independent, and 
“sympathetic”’ disorders are common, 


The ancients called the stomach 
“the seat of life,” and certain it is 
that with the stomach unfit for duty 
all other organs become slack, even 
the mind being made sluggish. Per- 
haps it is equally true that all physi- 
cal beauty depends upon the stom- 
ach, beauty fading as that organ fails 
properly to do its duty. It is the 
greatest aid to health to eat only 
what one needs to sustain life and 
furnish power for his work. As a 
general proposition that is about half 
what one usually eats. 


The habit of severe Indigestion has 
been cured by limiting one’s meals to 
three articles Omiy at a meal, bread 
and butter counting as one, but hash 
counting according to the ingredients 
of which it is made. Eating is largely 
a habit as to amount. Records show 
that men today eat much less than 
the men of a hundred years ago, and 
the heaviest eaters are not the great- 
est workers. One can teach himself 
to be hungry unless he has six eggs 
for his breakfast, and other things 
in proportion, but the chances are 
he does not need half the amount, 
especially if he is a -light worker. 
Eating should vary according to the 
demand of his work upon the indi- 
vidual. 

Most people eat because they see 


“foods that look and taste good, and 


they eat until the sense of fulness 
stops them. That method of eating 
ruins beauty, develops fat, makes the 
brain heavy, and causes one to feel 
worse than if he.went hungry. The 


: wie 


average woman would keep well, look 
better, think quicker and enjoy life 
more if she ate less. What she puts 
,inte two meals would be ample sus- 
tenance for a day, divided into three 
meals. Some persons are in better 
trim to eat a little and often, but 
heavy meat eaters should be amply 
satisfied with two meals a day. Veg- 
etarians need food oftener than meat- 
eaters, as Will be noticed in birds and 
animals. The texture of the skin 
hardens and coarsens as children be- 
come meat eaters, 

Exercise makes beauty by reflex 
action only, through stimulating the 
organs of the body. Being much out 
of doors not only does not necessa- 
rily improve the skin, but sometimes , 
actually injures it. The first parts 
of the body to show age and wear 
and tear are those exposed to the 
air. Those who live much out of 
doors almost never have fine skins or 
lovely coloring. The wind, the’ suny 
all outdoor influences thicken, harden 
and discolor the skin. A skin that 
once becomes deeply sunburned never 
returns to the fineness it had. If one 
must be much out of doors it should 
be a rule to protect the skin by prop- 
er emollients, the simplest being the 
best and most convenient. 

Beauty of complexion and skin may 
be had by anyone willing to pay the 
price by eating only moderately of 
simple, wholesome foods, sleeping 
well the hours she needs, “bathing 
often with the help of a soft flesh 
brush and not much soap, and ward- 
ing off the natural effects of wind, 
rain, dust, sun, etc, If-one treats the 
stomach with the consideration due 
to its importance in the scheme of 
life, one will have the most effective 
beauty treatment that is at the com- 
mand of any layman. or specialist. Six 
months’ trial of these statements will 
prove them the best foundation to 
what every woman wants—health 
and beauty. 


~ 


What Do Your Children Read? | 


I wonder jf all parents know just 
what kind of material their boys and 
girls read? Do we always maintain 
a strict censorship over -their books, 
paper, etc? Do we allow them to 
read dime novels, wild west stories, 
silly love stories, etc, without a word 
of direction and explanation to them 
concerning the selection of their 
reading matter? We should — give 
them plenty to read, but know what 
the children are reading. Public and 
school libraries contain an abundance 
of books adapted to children’s needs, 
and which instill a desire for reading 
good literature. Every home should 
cantain a number of books and 
papers suitable for growing boys and 
girls. .Why not guide our children in 
the selection of their reading matter 
and thus aid thém in forming a 
strength of character which will ul- 
timately lead to a higher and nobler 
plane of living?—[Warner E, Farver, 
Ohio. 














Good Apron Model 


No 2333—This style is nice for pereale, lawn, 
gingham, chambray, drill or khaki. The apron 


is in one piece, with led straps that cro<s 
over the back and are buttoned at the waist- 
is cut in four sizes: Small, 


large, 44-46 inches’ bust 
dium requires 3% yards of 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 





How to Make Cheese 


BY MRS CARL FUNICELLI 


HIS is how I make cheese. I 
| have sold some of it ta people 
and they always like it very 
much. I make it in two ways, one 
for reguiar table use, and the other 
for macaroni 
For Table Use—First, strain the 
milk and warm it up, unless used as 
soon as it comes from the 
When the milk is_ strained 
warmed up, I use to a pail of milk 1 
teaspoon of rennet. After I put the 
rennet in I stir the milk with a 
wooden spoon so as to mix the ren- 
net together with the milk. This 
done I cover the milk up with a clean 
tablecloth and let it stand until the 
milk thickens. After it has thickened 
I stir it around with a wooden spoon 
and pour in it boiling water until 
whey is hot enough so you can put 
your hands in—but don’t make it too 
hot, for it will spoil the cheese. As 
your pour the bailing water in, keep 
stirring it until it gathers up all the 
bottom of the pan or kettle. Then 
with my hands I gather it up all in 
one corner of the pan and cut it up 
in pieces so that it will be easier to 
handle. I now put it in tin pails, 
with holes ail around, that I made 
nyself from lard pails or other little 
pails, and squeeze the che 
have most of the 
have the 
tin pails, I put the wl 1 ti 
to warm up. When 1} and it has 
white scum on the top, put the 
cheese into the whey an t it stan 
for 15 minut then take it out 
d let it stand in the tin pails until 
next day The next day I take it 
out of the tin pails and let it stay 
for three days without salt. When I 
put the salt on, I wet the salt with 
water ; ut it on the cake of 
cheese. The salt will make brine, 
and I rub the cheese two times with 
the brine. in a week the cheese is 
good for table use. Be sure to put 
the cheese to dry after rubbing the 
brine on the last time. The cheese 


cheese squeezed nto iittie 


A 


sun strikes. but in summer I put it 
in a cool, dry, windy place with the 
window up, because the sun is too 
hot and will spoil the cheese. This 
kind must have a dry place. Don’t 
put it in the whey like the other kind. 
The cream I take off the milk I use 
to make butter for home use. 

Both of these kinds of cheese I sell 
for 50 cents a pound, I make all my 
cheese in winter, for in summer it is 
too hot and the cheese don’t come so 
good. 


How to Make Pompons 
‘ BY JENNIE E. STEWART 


Girls who make their own caps, 
Sweaters and scarfs may like to know 
how the fluffy pompons are made 
which are used to tip the tops of 
caps, the ends of scarfs and the ties 
on sweaters. 

Cut two circles of cardboard a lit- 
tle larger across than you wish the 
finished pompon to be. Cut a circle 
the size of a dime from the center 
of each. Lay a thread of yarn about 
the circle on one, and place the oth- 
er cardboard on top of it, clipping 
both circles together at one side with 
a paper clip. (See illustration) The 
ends of the, yarn loop should stick 
out at least six inches and are 
crossed, (See Figure 1 for position 
of yarn loop.) This is to be the bind- 
i thread when the pompon is fin- 


y thread one end of the ball of 
yarn into a darning needle and begin 
to wind about the cardboard rings 
until all the cardboard is covered. 
(See illustration.) Remove the paper 
clip before you wind that portion of 
the ring, since the strands of yarn 
now hold the work sufficiently firm. 
Be sure not to cover the ends of 
binding thread (A) as you’ work. 
When all the pasteboard is covered 
you are ready to clip the yarn around 
the edge. of the rings. Do it very 
carefully with small sharp scissors, 
so all the ends will be exactly even. 
You should keep the ends of the 
binding thread erossed and held firm- 
ly as you clip, and draw them close- 


ip 


This Shows How the Yarn Pompons Are Made 


must be kept In a dry, cool, windy 
place in summer, for the sun will 
spoil the cheese. If the cheese is 
kept in a cool, dry place, it will keep 
over a year. The longer it stays, the 
better it tastes, but keep the cheese 
where the sun strikes until it ts dry. 

For Macaroni—I strain the milk 
and put it in a pail to stand over- 
night. In the morning I take half of 
the cream off. For this kind of cheese 
you must always take the cream off 
or the cheese will not be good for 
macaroni. After I take the cream 
off, I strain the morning milk and 
mix it together with the morning 
milk I don’t take the cream off, so 
that leaves half of the cream in the 
cheese to warm the milk up. I use 
1 teaspoon of rennet to a pail of 
milk. Then I cover the milk up with 
a clean tablecloth and let it stand 
until it thickens. When the milk has 
thickened, I pour boiling water in 
until the whey is hot enough to put 
my hands in. When I pour the boil- 
ing water in, I keep stirring the milk 
so that the cheese will gather all in 
the bottom. Always use a wooden 
spoon to stir it with, When the 
cheese is gathered all at one side of 
the pan or kettle, I cut the cheese 
in big pieces so it will be easier to 
handle. Now I put it in tin pails 
with holes around it and squeeze the 
whey out. After I get the whey out, 
I turn the cheese bottom side up and 
put it In the tin pails again. This 
makes the tops smooth. The cheese 
must stand in the pail until next 
day. Then take it out, salt it up and 
put it in a pan so that the brine can 
rather. Let the cheese stand in the 
pan for three days, but each day rub 
it with brine. After that take it out 
of the brine and put the cheese to 
dry in a nice clean, dry, cool place. 
In winter I put it to dry where the 


ly about the senter when done. ‘Tie 
them firmly, twice. Cut the card- 
board from the edge to the center 
opening, and it will drop away easily. 
Thread the binding yarn into the 
darning needle and use it to fasten 
pompon to garment. 


Chicken Salad and Dressing 

Ingredients: One well-boiled chick- 
en, 2 cups celery cut in dice, 2 cups 
creamy milk, 1 tablespoon mixed 
mustard, 2 heaping tablespoons but- 
ter, vinegar, salt and cayenne pepper 
to taste, the yolks of 3 eggs. Put the 
milk into a saucepan, and when it 
comes to a boil stir in the butter, 
vinegar, salt and cayenne pepper, 
lastly the well-beaten eggs; stir well 
until it becomes like thick boiled cus- 
tard; then’take it off of the fire, put 
the saucepan in cold water, and stir 
until it cools, so as to keep it from 
curdling. Take off the skin and fat 
of the chicken, cut it in dice, and with 
the celery, mix carefully with the 
dressing. 


To Bake Swect Potatoes 


Ingredients: Six large sweet pota- 
toes, 2 heaping tablespoons sugar, 2 
heaping tablespoons butter, a little 
salt. Boil the potatoes; when done 
peel and slice lengthwise, in 2 or 3 
pieces; first put in a deep baking dish 
a layer of potatoes, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, cut in 
small pieces, and arrange over the 
potatoes; then another layer of pota- 
toes, sugar and butter; lastly some 
thin slices of butter, and sugar 
sprinkled freely over them. Bake 
about 20 minutes. Serve hot. Before 
sprinkling sugar on top, sprinkle 
about 2 tablespoons of hot water, then 
the sugar. 


The Golden Lamp 


Continued from Page 18 


no one woman was their mother. 
They come to me in a. basket.” 

“Sho!” said the skipper. , 

“Yes, they did. It was one No- 
vember night—the sixteenth, nine 
years ago. They was ieft cn my 
doorstep, when we lived up country. 
Bill had just come home from a trip, 
and he was settin’ there half a sleep 
in his chair. and there come a cry 
outside our door: and I went and 
opened it, and there was a big clothes 
basket.” 

“And the boys into it,” concluded 
the captain. 

“And the babies in it. I judged 
they were twins at first. But by the 
way they grew and the way they 
looked I soon changed my mind. And 
then the little clothes—they wasn't a 
thing alike. I think Billy was four 
weeks the oldest. at least. And then 
the difference in their complexions, 
and their actions and dispositions, 
and all. Why. thev’re no more twins 
than you and L” 

“But you've always said—” 

“Might as well. They eome to us 
on the same night—and we loved 
‘em equal They've grown up to- 
gether, and one of ’em isnt’ a mite 
brighter than the other. only Billy is 
a little older-headed, and more kind 
of mature in his ideas.” 

“That's interestin’,” said the skip- 
per. He fidgeted in his chair, and 
scratched his hairy cheek. “I don’t 
see’s it makes any difference, wheth- 
er they’re twins or not. But I agree 
with you they probably ain’t. Bill 
didn’t think they was, did he?” 

“No more than I did.‘ And then 

was the lamp.” 
yes, that’s so. 


~ 


; Tell me about 
» captain leaned forward, a lit- 
too expectantly. But Molly was 
engrossed in her story, and did not 
notice his eagerness. 

“That was the strangest thing 
about the whole business. It was 
tied with a string to Billy’s little fat 
ankle.” 

“No!” 

“It was, so./He was the first baby 
I took up and when I did, the lamp 
came draggin’ out after him and he 
cried, because it hit his little heel a 
whack, Yes; and I never mistrusted 
it was a lamp for all those years un- 
til Miss Marearet showed the boys a 
picture and told them that Aladdin 
story. Poor Bill, he never believed 
‘twas a lamp-to his dyin’ day.” 

“Strangest thing I ever did hear. 
I wouldn’t have believed it possible.” 

“Nor me. Seems so queer, any- 
body leavin’ them beautiful little 
babies to the care of strangers. What 
could they be’n thinkin’ of?” 

“Well, sometimes women with ba- 
bies get desp’rate, if they can’t sup- 
port ‘em. But that lamp business— 
seems as if whoever did that must 
of been crazy!” 

“She must. It’s a terrible thing to 
do. I just wonder what a poor moth- 
er must suffer, givin’ up her child 
like that. I never would do it in 
this world, no matter what hap- 
pened!” 

“No,” said Captain Blue absently, 
“T don’t know’s you would.” 

After a while he took his hat and 
went home to the Twinkler. He felt 
tremendously sad. He had to do 
something that he never done in his 
life—help to break a woman’s heart. 
He didn’t know how to go about it. 
He had promised Molly not to tell; 
so he couldn’t yet let Tom Bellflower 
know what he had learned. He had 
to figure out a way to persuade Molly 
to let him tell—or to tell Mr Belflow- 
er herself. It was a stiff proposition. 
He turned into his bunk and worried 
all night about it. 

After the skipper left, Molly sat a 
long time, thinking. All the children 
had been tucked into bed; and Molly 
was lonely. She thought back to 
that time nine vears ago when Bill 
had come home. She remembered 
just what she had had for supper, 
and how hungry Bill had been, and 
tired. She longed now for Bill—big, 
foolish, weak, affectionate Bill. The 
thoughts of the little house between 
the block of stores and Jackson's car- 
riage warehouse made her want to 
cry. She remembered that tall, lop- 
sided old elm tree that stood guard 
over the little house, and thought 
how wildlv it used to wave its 
branches on a windy night. 

And then the basket, and its won- 
derful contents—the little cry that 
attracted her attention, the discov- 
ery of Billy in the depths. of the 
blankets. She had taken him out 
into the kitehen—and Danny had 
waked up, and cried too, and poor 
Bill had been scared almost into a 
fit, and yelled lustfly to her that 
“there was another one.” 

She remembered how the babies 
had been dressed—one in rather 
coarse Ittle things, a short dress and 
flannel petticoat and a little knitted 
band: and no socks or bootees, She 
had thought it was funny to put 
short dresses on such a little baby. 
That was Danny. Billy had been 
clothed in fine nainsook, with a trail- 
ing skirt, and delicate flannel under- 
skirt. And he had worn little cro- 








I’ll Take the Savior with Me 


MRS. C. H. BURROUCHS 








I'll take the Savidr with me, 
Ass work shali be my guide ; 

For not an ill my steps can harm 
If He is at my side. 


I'll take the Savior with me 
Along Life’s troubled way; 

And where His footsteps may not go 
My feet shall _-ver stray, 


I’'ul take the Sa» or with me, 
My all to Him resign— e 
My weakness in His strength made strong, 
My trust the Power Divine. 




















cheted silk bootees, tied with narrow 
ribbon around his pink, fat legs. She 
remembered how odd it seemed—one 
baby shabbilvy and the other richly 
dressed. 

Memories, memories, memories. 
Molly fumbled in the clock, and got 
a bunch of keys. Then she went to 
a trunk in the corner, and knelt by 
it and pulled out everything, seem- 
ingly—some heavy winter. under- 
clothing of Bill’s and a coat, and 
three or four packages that smelled 
of moth-balis. Away down in the 
bottom of the trunk she came upon 
a paper parcel, and this she took 
to the light, and sat down, fumbling 
at the string that botind it. 

It was a newspaper—_parcel, with 
white paper inside the newspaper, 
And insidé that were some little 
clothes—yes, those same little dresses 
and skirts and things—the ones Billy 
and Danny had worn when they came 
to her. She took them out of the 
paper, and turned them over an 
felt of them and kissed them—the 
coarse, common little dress as fondly 
as the fine, Tforg one. 

She remembered that she had been 
on the § point of using these little 
things for Agnes and Beulah Mabelle 
when they were babies; but she had 
changed her mind. Some sentiment 
attached to> them and she had not 
taken them out of the parcel. It had 
been years and years since that 
package had been undone before. 

Molly shed a few warm tears for 
the days that had been—for the vital 
and enthusiastic youth that had been 
hers, and for the courage that her 
youth had given her to accept the 
waifs and try to raise them as her 
own. Bill hadn’t wanted to, at first. 
He had wanted to turn them over to 
the town. Poor Bill. 

Molly folded the -tiny garments 
again, and put them back .in their 
white wrapping. Then she laid the 
white parcel on the newspaper and 
started to fold the newspaper over 
the white— 

It was an old newspaper—one that 
had been published when the boys 
were babies.- Probably she had put 
it around the white paper one day, 
because she had heard that news- 
paper kept out moths, and _ she 
didn’t want the little flannel skirts 
to be eaten. She didn’t remember, 
but perhaps it had been when the 
boys were about six months old that 
she had asked a neighbor for a paper 
to do up the package. It had been 
Mrs Freelinghuysen, she guessed. She 
had never found time to read the 
papers and with Bill away so much 
there wasn't any man to bring news- 
papers home. 

+ “INSANE NURSE LOCATED 


Florence Acton discovered in Ohio 
asylum, Supposed kidnapper of 
Thomas Belflower, Jr. Can tell noth- 
ing. Filled with delusions, she bab- 
bles of lamp.” 

Molly Binford had never read this 
newspaper, and the item that now 
accidentally caught her eye would 
have meant nothing to her had she 
not seen the name, Belflower. 

She read the item through and 
through: and her heart beat terribly 
in her breast. What did it mean, all 
that demented woman’s raving? The 
account was given of the whole epi- 
sode, from the receipt of the post 
card by Thomas Belflower to the in- 
terview with the insane woman at 
the hospital. All the contents of the 
post card were quoted. . 

“And the lamp hath bruised his 
foot"—how did she know, that wom- 
an? Had she been lurking outside, 
peeping in. and had she seen the 
thing hit against the baby’s little 
heel? Or was this just some uncanny 
kind* of second-sight? 

“Slaves of the lamp”—why, that 
was just what the boys had called Bill 
and Captain Blue that first night they 
got the thing down and rubbed it, 
“just for fun.” 

The fear that clutched Molly’s heart 
was like a cold hand. She didn’t in 
the least understand—she only sens 
the connection between all that queer 
stuff about a crazy woman and & 
lamp, and her Billy—and Mrs Bel- 
flower had looked at him so hungrily. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Molly Binford, im 
great gasps of terror. “Oh, it can't 
be my Billy!” They wouldn’t take 
my Billy awav from me.” 


{To Be Continued.] 
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Our Boys 





Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


and Girls 


POT 








Poor Little Birdies 
Something for Children to Ponder 
Four little birdies 

Chirping in a nest: 
“Mother, come and warm us 
With your downy breast.” 


“Father, come and feed us, 
Do not stay away; 

Four empty "tummies 
Are gnawing all the day.” 


Poor little birdies, 
Chirp until you die; 

Your father’s on a woman’s hat, 
Your mother’s in a pie. 


[tie Ludwig. 
Home Life in Italy 


EDITH BLANCHARD 


OURISTS in Italy are wont to 
; exclaim that each place they 
see is more beautiful than the 
last; but no matter how wonderful 
the scenery and the sunsets, the peas- 
ants have an appeal of their own. 
Black-eyed children with dark, vel- 
vety skins are everywhere, fairly 
glowing with health, in spite of the 
absence of sanitation and other things 
we consider essential. 
The Italian peasant still cultivates 
the ground by ancient methods, sing- 


ing love-songs as he plows. He—and 
she—are very industrious and eco- 


nomical, but they do like to loll in 
the sun between times. The average 
family spends about four pence a day 
for food. Bean pottage is the na- 
tional dish,: with macaroni a close 
second. The latter is made richer by 
the addition of oil or garlic. Chest- 
nut cakes, made from chestnut flour 
and water and baked in the ashes of 
the hearth, are very popular, but 
bread and wine is considered a meal 
fit for the king himself. Babies eight 
or ten months old prefer wine to milk 
and howl lustily if it is not forthcom- 
ing on sme. “Good wine makes good 
blood,” say the Italians. 

Peasant women often trudge to the 
distant towns with 10 or 12 live chick- 
ens tied together by the legs, which 
they sell from door to door. It is cus- 
tomary for-all concerned to argue and 
haggle themselves hoarse over prices 
—their voices mingling and rising 
above the squawks of the fowl. To 
the uninitiated, the scene resembles a 
street fight or a small riot! 

Brushwood is also sold from door 
to door by the women, who carry 
huge quantities—70 to 100.pounds— 
upon their heads. After disposing of 
this, they often carry back large 
stones, for use in the house or stream; 
and they glide along in,a- way that 
fashionable women may well envy. 


Hats are never worn. Anyone who can 
afford such an article is known at 
once to be a lady. 

In some of the remote mountain vil- 
lages, no one except the village scribe 
can read or write. He is kept busy 
framing letters for the public—and he 
does the love’ letters in verse. He 
also reads and recites to the people 
while they make osier baskets, wood- 
en toys, or weave coarse linen on hand 
looms—for which they receive the 
munificent sum of halfpenny a yard. 


Letters frem the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 12 years old. I live on a farm. We 
have a horse named Prince, and sometimes my 
father lets me ride him. I am in the sixth 
grade. I have four pets—two cats, whose 
names are Mabel and Fluffy; a dog and chick- 
en. I have taught my dog to speak and run 
after sticks. He can swim, too.—|Margaret 
Herron, Massachusetts. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I saw some letters in The Homestead and 
thought I would write, too. I was nine years 
old in June. I have three sisters and three 
brothers. We live on a farm. I go to 
school. We have a dog named Teddy. My 
mother has a Rhode Island rooster, and he 
chases all strangers from our yard. My 
mother reads the boys’ and girls’ page to us 
every week. Just now I am earning money 
to take my two sisters to the circus.—([John 
Edward Hoyt, New Hampshire, 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am nine years old. I have two brothers, 
named Ralph and Horace. We are farmers. 
We raise about 40 acres of potatoes...I like to 
help my ‘mamma work. I go to school. I 
help my brother carry in wood. I live about 
one mile and a half from the church. I go 
quite often to church and Sunday school: 
[Mary Jane Ford, Maine. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls very much. I am 12 years old. I 
live on a farm. Every morning I make muffins 
for breakfast, and I make nearly all of our 
bread. I love to cook. I will be in the 
seventh grade next year. Our school has just 
closed, and my oldest brother, Harry, was in 
the graduating class. I have three brothers 
and. four sisters.—[Dorothy Meacham, Ver- 
ment. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I am a. little girl nine years old. I live 
on a farm in Irasburg, in the Green Mountain 
state. My papa takes the New England Home- 
stead, and I enjoy reading the children’s 
page, and also the fancywork department. I 
have two sisters and four brothers. Both my 
sisters are in high school. One of my broth- 
ers is a little over three years old. He is 
very cute, and is in mischief most every min- 
ute. My sisters ¢an play the piano, ‘and I 
am going to take music lessons next year. 
I am in the fourth grade at school. I like 
school very much.—[Agnes L. Wells, Vermont. 












































































Some Interesting Things About 





DE"_ICIOUS and REFRESHING 


You can’t think of ‘‘delicious” 
or “‘refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 


You can’t drink Coca-Cola 
without being delighted and 
refreshed. 


eaaeua §=6, Demand the genuine by full name 


—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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MUSIC %*2°""7 FREE (HAR EAL 
a IN YOUR HOME A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff, 
For Color and 
~ Beauty toGra Faded Hair: 
Yoo can mead Mua Like 60c, and $1.00 at Druggists. 














Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Tecewretiens ne 


everything plain. Only expense about 2c day to cover cost of 
postage sod manic used. "Write for FREE booklet which explains 


Booklet free. Highest 
A T Ee N T Ss references, Best results. 
Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 


Ameri¢an School of Music, 66 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago WASHINGTON, D. G. 
. . 








LEADERS ARE READERS 


The successful man is the well-read man. No matter in what branch 
of farming you may be interested the following list of books will help you. 
Here is an opportunity to get at low cost and in a convenient way the most 
profitable knowledge that the agricultural world contains: These books 
will show you how to raise bigger and better crops from the same acreage 
—better your condition—increase your efficiency—add to your income. 
Read and make your reading count—then your road to success will be 
both straight and short. 





Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
By Wilcox & Smith. A thoroughly practical, 
coneise and—complete presentation of the whole 


Vegetable Gardening 
By R. L. Watts. Full of practical information 
about growing vegetables for both home use and 


subject of agriculture. Farm, Orchard ‘and marketing. It covers every phase of vegetable 
Garden Crops, Animals, Feeding, Dairying, gardening and is valuable as a handbook for 
Poultry, Irrigation, Drainage, Fertilizing, practical growers. The most complete work ever 
Spraying, etc. 700 pages......sscsecseses $3.50 published on the subject.........seeees ooee $1.75 | 
The Young Farmer: Some Things He Should __ Vegetable Forcing 
Know By i, Ee Watts Exceedingly valuable to all 

Thos. F. Hunt. ‘ * practica growers, whether producing for com- 
wy De it should oe Ly te _——_ mercial purposes or for the home table...... $2.00 
farmer, especially the young farmer........ $1.60 First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals 


By C. W. Burkett. A discussion of the funda- 
mental and first principles of feeding farm stock. 
It takes up the subject step by step, making it 
possible for the practical man -to understand 
clearly and fully the science and practice of the 
GENGNED ok bisa avon tbs ct pee 666 bbe cdcd ccc cscs 


Farm Accounts Simplified . 

By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of farm 
accounts that requires no posting, the minimum 
of descriptions and additions and _ sufficiently 
itemized to determine the cost of production. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping is not essential. 10 x 13 
‘2 





SOR. - KMD... ciscsdnhnstideckvataubies $1. Greenhouses: Their Construction and Equipment 
By W. J. Wright. An up-to-date treatise on the | 
Principles and Practice of Pruning construction of greenhouses. The most complete | 
By M:. G. pein, Prepared to meet the needs work on the subject.......e.cseccceesvesens $1.60 | 
ractical and amateur growers. zavish! 
Dp : growers, — Lavishly Modern Fruit Marketing 


illustrated by 300 actual photographs of speci- 

2.00 By B. 8. Brown. A complete treatise covering 
harvesting, packing, storing and selling fruit, 
Describing the lastest approved methods of han- 
dling fruit trees, tools used in -harvesting, and 
the methods of handling, grading, packaging. 
types of packing houses, etc.........seese0- $1.50 


mens showing good and bad practice........ $2. 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 
By Thos. Shaw. This treatise, on a subject of 
widespread and popular interest, is the most 
comprehensive of the kind ever written...... $2.00 





1 - Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
Free on Application trated catalog, 136 pages, 6 x 9 inches, con- 


taining descriptions of the above, and also 500-of the most practical and 
modern books on farming and allied subjects. This will be sent for the 


asking. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Ave. New York 




































CATTLE BREEDERS 





AAU, HAAUANGAUUDUALSDNOSSEDUNNEAOELLLOUEESS HENSOT 





HUTEUAURONREERAATALUULTEOEORNCU ETAT OROELITENE 


NEXT AUCTION SALE of 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


of BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, Inc. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, August 5-6, 1919 : 





WILL CONSIST OF 


Purebred Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


of all ages and both sexes. Choice animals with A. R.-O. records as high as 3 ibs. and 
others from dams with equally as bigh records. 


Sired by Such Noted Bulls as: 


RAG APPLE THE GREAT - 
RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 8th 


KING SEGIS PONTIAC ALCARTRA .- - 
PIETJE 22d, SON 
PAUL BEETS COLANTHA, ETC. 


- « . the $125,000 sire = 
the 60,000 sire = 
the 50,000 sire 


THE KING 








svevecapeenteneennentaty on renmes 





bn 





EVERY ANIMAL OVER 5 MONTHS OLD SOLD WITH THE PRIVILEGE OF 
A SIXTY (6) DAY TUBERCULIN RETEST 





. 





ene ae 








= 1: . Peet a il sine mia 0 ETL (1 
ne - i AT CORNELL 2 
SPRINGDAL E FARMS GRADE F UNIVERSITY © 
3 The pee Friesian bull = 
HOLSTEINS : possesses a vigorous eon- 
2 stitution, os verior, we be- 
We have two hundred head of cows of the = lieve, to that of any other 
highest quality obtainable, all large. young, well : dairy breed his 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These = value for grading up ordi- 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Sep- = s nary herds) A Cornell Experiment Station bul- 
tember and October, and they will please you = = letin describes some results secured in ding 
in every way . | = up its herd of 20 cows. The cow, eddie, 
250 two and three-year-old heifers that are = three-quarters Holstein, in 45 weeks produced 
the best we have ever owned Cows will be 3 11,693% Ibs. of milk, containing 413 Ibs. butter 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can = 2 fat Ruby, another three quarters Holstein, pro- 
=; save money by buying now and also have the ad y oad in , Pay & of pa | 
fe 0 etter selection of stock ) of butter fat re you in: his with 
vantage @ 6 tanger ane ! : , Have you reached the point where 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 3 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. i 





HOLSTBIN BULL CALF Born April 24th, 1919 
re of 


. Homestead Superb Triumph; ar erage record 
dar and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs, milk, 29.69 Ihs. but 
ter in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. miik, 118.8 tbs. butter in 

days. Dam, Farmstead Ormsby. a daughter of 
Homestead Admiral Ormsby, he by Admiral Gelsche 
Hamilton and Ormsby Vergens Farmstead Ormsby’s 
dam has an A. R. O. record at years 16 days of 

8.1 Ibs. milk and 16.7 8 ih 7 days 
Third dam, Paladin Las ck and 25.21 
Ibs. butter in 7 days calf trac 
twice to Admiral Gels f the grea 
sires of the breed This -_ on hal f 
white, a ~ 2 marked we idi 





id 
vid registe _F. a Py na crated 
uTi nN. Y. 


BRADLEY FULLER. 


Chenango - Madison - Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300°Cows and Heifers 
A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 












. . . , 
Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. 
MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 

He - grade Holstein heifer calves 

$25 express paid in lots 
of 'S. With 10 heifer calves a 
well-br registered bull given 
free Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them We guarantee safe 


arrival When a Shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk Everything in 
~ registered and high-grade Hol 
20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age 


Steins. 
Write your wants. Liberty bonds comes at par 
c. W. ELLIS CORTLAND, WN. Y 





Registered Holstein- 
Friesian Bull. Calf 


born June Ist, evenly marked and well grown. Sired 
by a son of Spring Farm King, full brother to the 
first 44-pound cow, and from a 31.45-pound daughter 
of Spring Farm King Pontiac Dam of calf is « 
daughter of Paul De Kol Burke, with a record of 
20.6 pounds of butter and 500.7 pounds milk 


JOHN GAFFNEY, - POTSDAM, WN. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 
A ear of fresh cows and nearby spring- = 


ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK : 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


James Smith & Sens 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
’ AM cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Gaffalo, . Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 


These two counties are famous the world over for the 


vidual quali their dairy cattle ff 
eich peoducers ond square 


terested in 
dealing. write for price. 
BURT HAWLEY, HORWICH, CHENANGO co.. u. Y¥. 


75 GRADE 
| Holstein Heifers 


: From 18 to 30 months old. Bred. 
|W. H. Mace, Cortland, N. Y. 
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yur scrubs? 

you appreciate how much a purebred Holstein 
Bull will increase the value of your entire herd? 
Write for printed matter. 


» HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send fur our booklets—they contain much valuable information 
HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F OF Aen. Box 115, Leama Vt. 


ee eT It tn WD 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
= MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 











BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production rds and in- 
2 formation. 
- Dalton = 
= possesteostte e 


A I is 


400 Cotiand County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a loed of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulla, with « lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 

. 

Cortland Holstein Farms 

Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








50 registered. 30 very large 
HOLSTEINS ® grades due this fall. 60 
registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
grade 2-year-olds due this 
fall. . 12 registered bulls ready 
for service 10 ~=—s registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. % Holstein 
aoe calves, 20 to 25 eam 














OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 2§-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 


+ Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 26,000 
> ths. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
: i head to gienend & an Gee 

2 grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
= from 3 to 10 months old. 

; THEY ARE DANDIES 

_&. H. KNAPP & SONS, FASIUS, N. ¥. 


























BOX 217, TULLY, 
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Faith in Milking Shorthorns 

Following letter just received from 
George E. Taylor, Jr of Shinglebrook 
farm at Shelburne, Mass, breeder of 
milking Shorthorns: “I want to call 
your attention to*a few details relat- 
ing to the heifers I acquired at Troy, 
Pa. My buy was three two-year-olds 
and one calf, all heifers. Of the 
three granddaughters of old General 
Clay offered at the sale, two are in- 
cluded in my lot. The heifer, Clara 
Belle, was Ist prize two-year-old at 
the last milking Shorthorn congress. 
She is in calf to Glenside Joe John- 
son, a son of General Clay and 
Mamie’s Minnie, one of the highest 
producing cows of the breed, average 
record for three consecutive years 
being 15,160 pounds. 

“The heifer Sarabell Brookside is 
granddaughter of General Clay and 
Lady Fillpail, the latter with an 11- 
year average of S087 pounds, winner 
at the International at 13 years of 
age. Sarabell is in calf to a son of 
Imp Royal Darlington and Hazel 
Rose, who is granddaughter to Gen- 
eral Clay and has a record of 9825 
pounds. The heifer calf in my lot is 
a granddaughter of Royal Darlington 
and Gem of Glenside, with average 
record for four consecutive years of 
10,920 Ibs. 

“It would seem to me that my four 
carry as heavy a proportion of the 
strong milking blood of the breed as 
any four sold. With reference to my 
home-bred stuff, Susie 4th has been 
giving better than 50 pounds a day 
and looks like a 10,000-pound cow 
this year. She is by Knight of Glen- 
side, half-brother to Rose of Glenside, 
18,075 » pounds, 


“A full sister of Susie 4th, sold by 


me when a calf and now in the herd 
of Alexander & Kellogg, made last 
year a record of 11,746 pounds. An- 


other good cow now in the herd is 
Lady Belle, record 10,688 pounds. A 
fine roan bull calf out of her and 
sired by Imp Hastol Chief, ought to 
interest someone in need of a good 
herd sire. Have recently sold a fine 
bull calf by Prince Dairyman, a son 
of Rose of Blackwood 3d, record 
17,564 pounds, to C. S. Barnes of 
Bristol, Ct; also two heifers, Imp 
Margery and Ruby. Nuff sed.” 


Good Service Appreciated 


“May I extend to you in behalf of 
the Ayrshire breeders’ association, and 
me personally, the appreciation of our 
membership for your royal services 
on the occasion of the national Ayr- 
shire sale at Springfield, Mass. We 
appreciate the efforts which you put 
forth in helping to make this a suc- 
cess, not only previous to the sale, 
but also in the ring. The breeders 
feel that much appreciation is due 
you for the services rendered to us.” 


Ohio Shorthorn Breeders Organize 

Two breeders’ associations have re- 
cently been organized in Ohiq, The 
Shorthorn breeders’ association of 
Greene county was organized June 21 
with R. D. Willimson president and 
E. N. Shoup of Dayton, O, secretary. 
The other is the Henry county Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders’ association 
which was organized with John A. 
Wright president and H. B. Steward 
of Liberty, O, secretary. 





Sale to French Government 

It is reported that T. S. Shotwell of 
Skaneateles, N Y, and T. H. Holland 
of Syracuse, N Y, have contracted to 
furnish 2000 dairy cattle to the 
French government. These are to be 
either grade Holsteins or Shorthorns, 
and will be purchased in New York 
state and delivered by August. 


Jersey Yearling Changes Hands 

George Burdette of Maryland recent- 
ly purchased of Mrs Mary Marshall 
Manly of Maryland a Jersey yearling 
bull by a grandson of Golden Fern’s 
Lad, out of a register of merit daugh- 
ter of Sultana’s Fawn Prince; the lat- 
ter by Sultana’s Oxford Lad, sold by 
T. S. Coo f & Sons of Coopersburg, 
Pa, for 1,100. The dam of this 
young bull started test as a junior 
three-year-old and has a record of 
348.25 pounds fat from 6178.8 pounds 
milk in 365 days. She is now on test 
again, and will doubtless considerably 
exceed her former record. 


* 

High Producing Holstein 
Tt is reported that Kyger Brothers 
of Darttown, O, own a three-year-old 
pure-bred Holstein cow that has just 
completed a seven-day record of 539 
pounds milk. The owners are keep- 








ing the cow on test for the 30-day 





period, during which it is expected 
that she will yield considerably over 
2000 pounds. Messrs Kyger have ai- 
ready refused $1000 for this animal, 
as they wish to use her as one of 
their foundation cows to build up a 
herd of pure-bred Holsteins, 





Splendid Guernseys Sold _. 

J. S. Clark, superintendent of the 
Mixter farms at Hardwick, Mass, 
breeder of Guernseys, reports the fol- 
lowing sales: Mixter Sportsman to D. 
H. Cray of Brattleboro, Vt, Mixter 
Seaton to Shepherd Brooks of West 
Medford, Mass, Mixter Penrod to W. 
H. Roberts of Harvard, Mass, Mixter 
Elizabeth to D. R. Hanna of Lenox 
Mass, Mixter Legend to C. G. Dondero 
of Augusta, Me, Mixter Rainbow to 
J. W. Hagar of Westfield, Mass, Mix. 
ter May Dean to H. T. Parson of 
New York city, N Y, Mixter Red Cap 
to William H. Thompson of Hampton 
Falis, N H, Thirty Thousand Six 
Twenty Six to G. H. Putnam of East- 
hampton, Mass, Mixter Dayspring to 
W. H. Gratwick of Buffalo, N Y, at 
the combination sale, Madison, N J, 
Mixter Dora to John A. Miller of 
Nazareth, Pa; at the same sale, Mixter 
Major to the Northfield hotel company 
of Northfield, Mass, Mixter Victory to 
Charles E. Cutler of Boylston, Mass, 
Mixter Pedro to J. A. Healey & Sons 
of Graniteville, Mass, Mixter Climax 
to John Graham of Ballston Spa, N Y, 
Mixter Captain and Mixter General to 
Howard W. Corning of Chegoggin, N 
S. Yeoman’s Mixter May King to H. 
P. Hood & Sons of Beverly, Mass, 
Mixter Belinder to F. E. Harrington of 
Windham, Vt, Mixter Meadow King to 
J. E. Conlin and A. E. Gilbert of Roch- 
dale, Mass, Mixter Pathfinder to Mrs 
Cc. P. Ream of Thompson, Ct, Mixter 
Disturber to Dr J. A: Gage of well, 
Mass, Mixter Repeater, Mixter ent- 
payer and Mixter Saracen to H. W. 
Wieman of Lansing, Mich, Mixter 
Judith and Mixter Columbus to J. H. 
Lord of Williamsburg, Mass, and Mix- 
ter Navigator to John R. Stroraberg 
of Abington, Ct. 


Hills Returns to Guernsey Club 

Frank B. Hills, who before the war 
so acceptably filled the position at the 
head of the extension service of the 
American Guernsey cattle club, has 
now returned to the club as assistant 
to the secretary. Mr Hills has heen 
commissioned a major of infantry in 
the reserve corps and placed on the 
inactive list, Subject to call. 


Purchased Red Polied Cattle 
J. C. Dickson & Sons of Cochranton, 
Pa, have added 10 female Red Polled 
cattle to their already good show 
herd. All of the cattle are govern- 
ment tubercular tested. A fine bull 
calf was sold to Fred Eaker of New 
Bethlehem, Pa. Mr Dickson will 

show at the big fairs in the fall. 


Public Sale Reports 
— ~— oe—- Satie, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


August 13—South Bethlehem, Pa. Louis Gross. Dis- 
persion sale. 





August 14—Nashua. N H. Nashua fair groun 
Dispersal sale of the herds of (. W. Petty and 
Arthur M. Whitney, Antrim, N H. 8. F. Camp- 


bell, Mer. 
October }—Marcy. N Y. Mayhew farms. 
October 6-8—Chicago, Tl. Quality Holstein Co’s first 


annual sale. . 
October Z.5-Sutiten, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 

. “BS qo sale. 

Lacona, N Y. 

Octsbor 9-10—York, Pa. York ie 

October 31—Orange, Va. Virginia Holstein breeders’ 
eT 
_— ber 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 

ies Co. 
a ~ yy -4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Guernsey 
angen a gu Mass. Indian Bridge farm. 
one 13— Hon Sage, Fernbrook farm. 
Menan: 2 


Y. - Fe Yt Je of 
ann sale ¢ 
te Guernsey breeders’ association. 


August Sturhaln. 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg, Pa. T. 8. Cooper & 


15—Lima, ©. Charles F. Sprague, Indian- 


Oxford, ©. % % Schults. 
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the breed. 
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HERDLEA 


The Home of the Best in Guernseys 


Herdlea matrons have been selected for preduction and individu- 
ality regardless of cost, and include the three highest-priced cows of 





Herdlea bulls will increase your production. 
Herdlea bulls will increase your reputation. 
Herdlea gives their cows every opportunity. 
Herdlea will make special prices to small breeders and beginners. 


A. T. HERD, Prop. 
Carl Gockerell, 


Herdsman. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 





Farmers Attention 


Bull Calves at farmers’ prices from = 
High Producing Guernseys. By A. R. : 
Sires, May Rose. Breed better cows. 


Upland Forme, ipswich, Mass. 


Honveeeeeeeneenennerananainn PTT ee 


GERAR GUERNSEYS 

As we are overstocked, we are offering 

a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
- each, out of heifers now on test. 


Logie MeL. Merryman, Prop. 
. G. Merryman, Supt. 


‘COCKEYSVILLE, ss + MD. 


For Sch. Bashtonad one Bull 


Sire. Imp. Border Raider; dam, Dairymaid’s Glen- 
wood’s Primrose; born July 2, 1916. Price reasonable. 


VAUGHN BROS., NORTH MEHOOPANY, PA. 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produt- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
l add quality to your herd and product. 
are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


“AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
CREGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey c¢ ws and heifer calves, 
large and well marked, a 4 Write 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


good in- 











Hecennennanernaane 




















from two months to two years old; 
dividuals from our best stock. 
Friend's Hospital, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale Hofsteins *AYtts,R5Ae" 


10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 

4. R. FROST, : - MUNNBVILLE, N. Y. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure. $25.00 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere Liberty Bonds accepted. 

EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHITEWATER, WIS. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Bire 3 26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Mapie Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tloga Co., N. Y. 


Dam a granddaughter of 





H. F. BULL CALF, born April 26 last: dark in 
color, but a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Aaggie 
ee — 16 4 case K P BL Aaggie, oA r. a 
butter, milk 400. % 

First Gauk ceiet note him. A.W. Brown & Sons, West Wintel & vn 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 








Registered Flo 
Bred fo type. A Form one ‘Heavy Flees es. 
Greit i « winners 1 . 
breedit wad description ready M. ki on 
rly. There is big demand for rams this 
I August ffer twenty-f g 
* l 


“Our Motto—Like Be pete Like" 


HENRY L. W. ARDWELL 














Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 








CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. } 
M. W. DAVISON, CANISTEO, N. Y. | 


DISPE RSAL 





AYRSHIRE 










We are disposing of herd of Registered Ayrshire 
Cae, consisting of Bulls, Heifers, Cows and Calves, 

hese animals have been tested ai are clean, 
They include a son of Netherton Stateman, daugh- 
ters of Kate’s Good Gift, Howie’s Predominant, 
Lessnessock Douglas Monarch and other noted sires, 
and from dams of high record for pre duction and 
test Write for prices 


and desc 7 ptic 


ANSDALE, PENN. 








TOMPKINS FARM, 
TYPE—QUALITY— 


AYRSHIRES PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 
The beef breed 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ‘tc the east 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated hook- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, New York City. 


WANT YEARLING 


Red Poll Bull 


Also one two-year-old Galoway Bull, one three-year- 
old cow bred, two two-year-old heifers bred. All 
registered. Send description, price to 


J.C. DICKSON, Cochranton, Pa. 





31 Nassau St.. 











Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD \ 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 
REG. JERSEY ‘eose, wel developed and 
800d blood lines. For particulars address 


A.E. LOYD, P.0. tox 5« Plainfield, N. J. 





| Uelivery 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 





SNOWCROFT H. A MPSHIRES 


Rams and ewes: best ——* as me - ck to 
be purchased. (7 ite st “ yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University, Bik. Syracuse, N. Y. 








REGISTERED SH ROPSHIRES 


We are offering some very large well be oled yearlings 
of both sexes and one three and two two-shear rams. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION. 8. Y¥. 





ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting @ 
epecial price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
Chicks, Cockerels, Pullets, 


DUCKS AND DUCKLINGS. Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Leghorn, Pekin, Rouen and ppden Runner Ducks, 
DHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Baby Chicks, $10 per 100 


Prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, + SEWARD, N. Y, 











Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 


AT CUT PRICES 
for a limited time only, Barred Rock, $15; R. I. Reds, 


$16 per wing 8. C. Brown Leghorn, $16; Ancona, 
$19 . W. Leghorn, $14; prepaid by parcel 
post. ‘mney live, they grow. Live arrival. Each week 


E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. |, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Look! 22, $12. 100 up 


8. C. White and 8S. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 «a 
100; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER. OHBTO. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
™ accredited list. C. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED cy POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
and out of high producing MEccLeSTOM, | “ 
Carlisle Farm, 5°! Mer. 












SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. 


The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 


and colors. Yearlings, $40 to 


All ages 
to $125. Send stam ie coe ee oe 
ponies, 5 to $I. Sand Dest. i, Espyvitie, Pa. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


WS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 

SENTINEL SP?RUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








PURE BRED. 
BERKSHIRES 


THE LARGE TYPE 


Sows and gilts now being bred to our herd 
boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 
cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are 
booking orders for spring pigs sired by 
these boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 














Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spri igs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Du 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood 

25 gilts brea” for August and September farrow te 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 








quality. 

4. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 

BERKSHIR Sensational Longfellow 2ad 252071 
Triune Suceessor’s Creation 22423 


Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensati al 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 
Pens- 


— Berkshires 


Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lor 
Masterhood. Sire of international champlo ms ove - 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs 


PENSHURST FARM, - - NARBERTH, PA. 











REGISTERED nerneee Pigs 


The big, quick er is 
and 1 boar h r rs 
farrow P al to please 
Ww. F. McSPARRAN, ° ° 


1 sows, oar, Al 





FURNISS, PA. 








Box 10, Springfield Center, 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 
| LARGE | ay S AT HIG HWooD | 
~ a ln at thi policy r th t < ur 
fact that durit ast tw we have k 
We. Are Offering Choice Registered | + rer tered Merch gp iy tg 
ted States ering of boars and boar } 


Naieccies 








& H. B. HARPENDING - Box 1 DUNDEE, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at a a 





: Kinderhook Duroc 


' Auction Sale 


At Kinderhook, August 9th 
At 2 P.M. 


Sell 40 head bred sows and gilts, 
herd boar, 4 spring pigs. : 
Under cover, rain or shine. Only = 
selected stock with our usual guarantee. = 
Send for Catalog : 


Kinderhook Duroc 


Association : 
Singutesk . ‘NY. wae oO. deena McVaugh, Sec = 


BT 


Me 


Pr) 


Oe Te 


Jersey 





Parente Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages. The hest bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orion strains. Write for 
particulars. Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y 
Sept. & Oct pigs of the Orion 
a 


DUROC ( - oe mily and Golden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Paver i the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. becLaughiln & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 





Bred Gilts. Service boars. 








OLLINS' JERSEY RED 


the best 


STURDY, HEALTHY PIGS 
which bear bigwe r litters and 
m cheap f 
curate WH + 
ok, FRI 


every claim. 


9 months: 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON | 
MOORESTOWN, N. J Box 10 


— 








Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONCAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


Chester White Hogs 
ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA, 





R. L. 





CHESTER WHITES 


pigs from 8 weel to 20 weeks. Prices $15 





J sired. by Wa irner’s 
digree furnished 
C. W. WARNER, + R 3, + CARLISLE, PA, 











HOME FARM - CENTER VALLEY, PA At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
BERKSHIRES CHESTER WHITE mapper and 
Service boare—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. FO sd gg — - . “_-< PA 
Prices right. G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangevilie, N. Y. , 
LARGE BERKSHIRES > . seTer 
ome Nea lg Bee a, a | SPRING PIGS 


March and April pigs, either sex, not akir 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, 0G DENSBURG, N. Y. 


The Best (), J, C’. Swine 


Stock of all ages for sale. Some real bargains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortiand. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 








and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 


ers’ prices. 
choice. EUGENE P. 


HAMPSHIRES *__ =a 


The fast growing bacon breed. 
Stock any age for sale. Free 
circular. Lecust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 


caster Co., Pa. 


Order early to insure delivery, and first 
ROGERS. Wayville, N. Y. 














- 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Combination Offer. Merutiful 
sow bred to farrow in Sept., and one unrelated 3-mos 

old boar ready for service this fall. The two for $105, 
exp. paid and registered; real $150 value. Order to 


day. Also service boars all weights and ages. - 
BELROSE STOCK FARMS, Box H, Richford, N. Y. 


Thorougebred DUROC-JERSEY § 
PBS SEy ? Young Boar and Sow 
Pigs, open and Bred Gilts | 





and Service Boars. 
Write for the new Sub- 
scription Magazine 
on Swine, first copy 
FREE. 

Enfield Farms 


W. H' WHITNEY. Owner 
Enfield, Conn 





“THE RED HOG” 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 


become independent with no capital invested Fveiy 
branch of the business taught. ‘“\rite today for free 





Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








PRACTICAL Booxs 


FOR 


DAIRYMEN 


These popular and practical books contain the 
information that is vitally useful to farmers who 
wish to increase the returns from their cows. 
THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 

By B. Lane. This book aims to cover the 
practical side of dairy farming, and takes up 
every detail of this business thoroughly and 
NEUE s 6.0:5-050000¢c209000G06000e! vet 5 
a 4" LESSONS IN DAIRYING 

By E. Van Norman, This book is just the 
thing 3 everyday dairymen, and should be in 
the hands of every farmer in the country. 

Net, $0.65 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years 


Net, $0.65 
CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on th e 
subject of cheese making according to the m¢ 
SURE MNNGR sc cesccenccccnscrssceses Net, $2.00 
MODERN wena? OF TESTING MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 
By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. / 
treatise on the ‘various methods of testing mil 
and cream are handled with rare skill, an 
in so plain a manner that they can 
understood by all. 286 pages. 5x7_ inches. 
Net, $1.20 









FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 








catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
er Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hi. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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Has the Farmer any Opinions 


of his Own 


FTER listening to the arguments with 
A which some tractor salesmen try to con- 
vince him, you might suppose that the 

farmer never did any thinking for himself. 


You will hear them telling him how 
many wheels his tractor ought to have, or what 
it ought to look like, or some other irconse- 
quential detail—appealing to his eye instead of 
his intelligence. 


Now, the farmer is a practical man. 


He is looking for facts—not theories 
or impressions. 


He is looking for a tractor that will do 
his work, and do it economically, and last a long 
time. 


And the more critical he is, the more 
determined to get at the facts, the quicker he 
comes to the G O Tractor. 


For eight years the G O Tractor has 
been the standard among practical farmers all 
over the country. Because of its advanced driv- 
ing mechanism, it is the easiest tractor on the 
market to control and the most economical to 


operate. It has six speeds forward and six re- 
verse—a right plowing speed in any sort of soil; 
a right speed at the belt for any kind of machine. 
It is the most powerful tractor in America for 
its weight. 


Years are added to its life by the dust- 
proof casings on its gears. It was the first tractor 
to enclose its gears in an oil bath. It has no gears 
or chains on the traction wheel to be cut by sand 
and gravel. 


The GO Tractor is the four-wheel, four- 
cylinder type—the simplest and most practical 
type of all. Every part of the motor and driving 
mechanism is instantly accessible. Adjustments 
can be made by anyone right on the ground, 
without the aid of special tools. 


The farmer with a practical mind, who 
is looking for indisputable facts, and good sound 
horse-sense—not “talking points’’—we shall be 
glad to send some further information about the 
most advanced tractor in America and about the 
company behind it—its guarantee and the ser- 
vice that goes with it. 


The General Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 
Western Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Executive and Eastern Sales Off'ce: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
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